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A Significant Welcome. 


T is often charged as a defect of American character 
that we are childish and superficial in our estimates of 
men, bestowing our praise and our honors often upon 
mediocrity if not upon those who are absolutely un- 

worthy of popular esteem. We are too much given to 
‘* gush,” it is said, to cheap and indiscriminate laudation 
of persons without real claim to greatness, but who happen 
for the noment, by some means, to be prominent in the 
public eye. 

This criticism itself we believe to be based upon a super 
ficial knowledge of American life and character. It arises, 
no doubt, from the error of confusing the uproar of mobs, 
the shallow and noisy claque of the crowds assembled to 
greet some frothy orator, some ‘‘ champion” of the prize 
ring, with the deep and strong outbursts of popular feeling 
which mark the advent of men who have achieved distinc 
tion by noble deeds. The plausible demagogue, the heroes 
of the ring and the pit, have their following in America as 
well as in other lands, and the noise they create is usually 
here, as elsewhere, in inverse ratio to the real magnitude 
of their work. 

Nothing could be more unjust or erroneous than to 
judge the calm and sober thinking masses of the American 
people by the noise of the streets and the applause of the 
music-halls. 
try in the world where genuine merit and true nobility of 
character are so quickly recognized and appreciated as in 


As a matter of truth, there is no other coun- 


America, and nowhere else where cant, fustian, and dema- 
gogy are so easily detected and so heartily despised. 

These observations derive their force and pertinence 
from the cha?vacter and magnitude of the welcome which 
the people of New York City and the nation have accorded 
to Admiral Dewey. 
popular acclaim of the highest sort have run together. 
Nothing cheap, tawdry, or superficial has entered in the 
greeting which the American people have extended to the 


Here, at all events, honest merit and 


conqueror of Manila Bay. It has been spontaneous, heart- 
felt, and sincere. It has been based upon an honest and 
intelligent appreciation of the truly eminent and valuable 
services which this quiet man from the mountain State of 
Vermont has rendered to the American nation and to the 
cause of human liberty and justice. In him the people 
recognize a hero of the truly heroic type,a character of the 
noble and lofty quality which has shone out and glorified 
American history in the careers of our Washingtons, Lin- 
colns, Grants, and other great patriots and leaders of men. 

As with these, the popular esteem for Admiral Dewey 
has been deepened and strengthened by the fact that his 
fame has not been a matter of self-seeking ; that his great- 
ness has come to him in the plain way of duty; that mod- 
esty, simplicity, and a genuinely democratic spirit have 
marked his every word and deed, These are qualities 
which appeal to the hearts as well as to the good sense of 
the American people, and on such a basis alone can a large 
and enduring place in their affections be secured. 

The magnificent and truly royal demonstrations which 
mark the presence of Admiral Dewey in the metropolis are 
but a feeble expression of the real feelings entertained for 
him by the masses throughout the republic. The vast ma- 
jority have not been able to take part in these ceremonies, 
but they have been here in spirit, and their regard for the 
illustrious leader is of the kind that will not abate with 
distance or lapse of time. 


Dewey at the Nation’s Door. 


T was fitting that the first welcome to Admiral Dewey 
should be given in New York, the greatest city on the 
continent and the most typical of all American cities. 

Once in a while we hear of some possible American 
rival of New York, some great and growing Western me- 
tropolis that stands ready to enter the lists and seek, in 
open competition, to wrest the mantle of financial and 
commercial supremacy from the old Dutch city which so 
long has reposed upon its unquestioned honors. But no 
hero of the nation receives that nation’s welcome in its 
highest significance and its supremest manifestation until 
he reaches New York. Whatever it may be, the charm 


of the country’s chief attraction is here. 
Population, wealth, and prestige are not accidental. 
Some of them may be, sometimes, but all of them are 
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never. Wealth may arise from the accident of location. 
The superb bay of New York, upon whose glistening 
waters the navies of the world may rest, made New York 
City enormously great in its possibilities, from the time of 
its first settlement, but the bay alone would not have made 
it a popular city. Some of the best harbors on the conti- 
nent are on the coast of Texas and the Atlantic coast of the 
South, but population does not mass in the greatest num- 
bers at these ports, although it muy do so in the future. 

It may be thought that New York City invited a great 
population because it stood at the gateway of the sea and 
intercepted the foreign traveler from the outset. But the 
Mayflower did not land the Pilgrims at New York, and all 
the earliest settlers found entrance at nearly every other 
port except New York. The population. wealth, and pres 
tige of the latter came after other places had sought them 
in vain. The magnificent Hudson River may have added 
to the natural growth of New York, but other cities were 
founded on the banks of other great rivers and on the shores 
of the great lakes, on sites that gave promise of vast oppor- 
tunities for the future. Some of these cities have devel 
oped marvelous growth, and Chicago and Buffalo among 
them are destined for still greater things. Others are still 
among the struggling small communities 

Man’s sense of discrimination is rendered keenly acute 
by his instinct of acquisitiveness. The early money-makers 
settled in New York, and the savings of their economies 
became the nucleus of the financial strength which has made 
this city the banking centre of the country. Population 
follows wealth, and prestige follows population ; for a great 
city, in the very nature of things, must provide in fair if 
not always in full measure those safeguards of life and 
property, the absence of which inevitably invites sooner or 
later the supremacy of the mob. The better a great city is 
governed, the cleaner its streets, the more efficient its police, 
fire, school, and other departments, the greater will be its 
attraction not only for the wealthy, but more especially for 
Inci- 
dentally, it might be added that an argument in favor of 


the poor, to whom these things mean everything, 


good municipal government obviously follows. 

Admiral Dewey is welcomed to his native land by mill- 
ions of an admiring people at the gates of an imperial 
commonwealth. It is not New York’s welcome. The great 
metropolis is only the open door behind which stands the 
nation itself. It would not have been the nation’s weleome 
in its most significant sense had the admiral entered else- 
where. New York lovingly receives him home in the 
nation’s name, and gives him gladly and freely the nation’s 
wildest and most enthusiastic welcome. 


‘¢Home, Sweet Home.’’ 


(The last music played by the Olympia’s band when the flag-ship 
left Gibraltar, homeward bound, September 10th.) 
BENEATH Gibraltar’s frowning rock, 
Where England’s banner flew, 
The battle-ship Olympia 
Her dripping anchor drew. 
The glorious stars and stripes unfurled 
Their splendor o’er the foam, 
And on the snowy deck the band 
Played ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 


To admiral and apprentice boy 
Alike those notes are dear, 

No stirring strain of victory 
Is balf so sweet to hear. 

When he has touched at every port 
Beneath the broad, blue dome 

There’s nothing to the sailor’s ear 
Like ‘* Home, Sweet Home.” 


Above Manila’s famous bay 
Old Glory is unrolled, 
In grim barbette and fighting-top 
The mighty guns are cold. 
Our Yankee hero’s sword is sheathed, 
No more he cares to roam 3 
Brave Dewey’s thoughts are only now 
Of home, sweet home. MINNA IRVING. 


President Diaz. 


THE proposed visit of President Diaz, of Mexico, to the Unit- 
ed States, on the. occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Federal building in Chicago by President McKinley, on Oc- 
tober 9th, would have been an event of national importance. As 
the political head of the country which is the nearest neighbor to 
the United States geographically of all the independent nations, 
President Diaz would be an object of great interest to this coun- 
try, irrespective altogether of his personal character. As the 
foremost man whom the Latin-American race has produced, 
except Simon Bolivar, and as the greatest statesman and ad- 
ministrator whom that race has contributed, without any excep- 
tion, he is a personage who would attract marked attention in 
any country in the world. 

Since the advent of General Porfirio Diaz, the revolts and 
revolutions which were a constant feature of the politics of 
Mexico have ended, and a period of social stability and business 
expansion has come, such as was utterly unknown before his 
day. In the years since 1876, when he first went-to the head of 
the government of his country, Mexico has doubled in popu- 
lation, has quadrupled in the volume of its industries and in the 
amount of its general activities, and has quintupled in the ac- 
cumulations of its wealth. Thus Mexico has attracted capital 
and settlers from all parts of the world. In population it is 
the largest of all the Latin-American nations except Brazil. In 
the rate of its growth in population and wealth it leads all the 
nations of its race without any exception. Ordinarily it is haz- 
ardous to assert that the existence or prosperity of any country is 
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due primarily to any particular individual, however able and 
illustrious. It seems safe to say, nevertheless, that the con 
dition of Mexico would have been widely different from what it 
is to-day if President Diaz had never appeared in its public life. 
- There were some interruptions in the harmonious relations 
between the United States and Mexico in the past, but none 
have occurred in many years, and happily none are ever likely 
to take place again. For more than a third of a century past, 
and especially during the quarter of a century of the adminis 
tration of President Diaz, the ties between the two countries 
have been particularly intimate. 

The influence of the United States on the history and political 
development of Mexico has been constant and profound. It 
was the example of the United States which nerved the heroic 
priest, Don Miguel Hidalgo, in 1810, to raise the banner of re 
volt that started a blaze of revolution from the Rio Grande 
down the Atlantic to Cape Horn and around the Pacific coast 
to the Gulf of California, which eventually drove Spain out of the 
whole of the American continent except the islands of the West 
Indies, from which she was expelled by this country in 1898. 
By the Monroe declaration of 1823, in which the Old World was 
formally warned to keep its hands off tn. newly independent 
nations of the Western hemisphere, including Mexico, the free- 
When 
Sheridan was sent to the Rio Grande with an army of veterans 
in 1865, at 


dom of all those countries was preserved and defended, 


he close of the Civil War, Louis Napoleon was forced 
to withdraw the French troops from Mexico, Maximilian was 
overthrown, the independence and territorial integrity of our 
neighbor were maintained, and notice of United States guar- 
dianship of the other nations of this continent, emphasized in 
the Venezuela case in 1896, was served on the rest of the world, 
which will prevent any European encroachment on the Latin 
American countries from this time forward. 

In several ways Mexico shows that she appreciates these evi- 
dences of friendship. Her governmental system is modeled on 
that of the United States. The most important of her diplo- 
matic posts is that which is in Washington. More than half of 
her aggregate trade with the outside world is with this country. 
Much more than half of the foreign capital which is invested in 
her railroads and other enterprises is furnished by the United 
States, and our lead in all these respects is constantly and rap- 
idly extending. 

A welcome awaited General Diaz on his proposed visit to the 
United States such as, in its cordiality and universality, was 
never accorded to any foreign prince or President. 


The Plain Truth. 


A PAINFUL commentary on one of the prevailing tendencies 
of mankind, even in this day of peace conferences, is afforded iu 
the fact that one of the first questions arising in connection 
with any new and notable invention is, what use can be made 
of itin war? Thus it was with wireless telegraphy and thus it 
is with the automobile. Plans for the use of the horseless car- 
riage in war have taken definite shape in the construction of a 
‘* motor scout,” equipped with a light rapid fire gun, and capa- 
ble of making a speed of eighteen miles an hour for one hun 
and twenty miles. Another war moter is proposed, 
equipped with two rapid-fire guns in two revolving turrets, and 
a search-light. All this goes to support M. von Bloch’s argu- 
ment that the wars of the future will have so many terrors un- 
known to the wars of the past that the only thing for the race 
to do to save itself from self-annihilation is to vow eternal peace. 





Colonization of the negroes of the South is again proposed in 
several influential quarters as a solution of the colored question. 
With a problem so difficult, and pressing so hard for solution, it 
seems almost ungracious to speak only in a negative way, but, 
in our view, negro colonization in some part of this country, in 
Mexico, or in Africa, as has been variously proposed, is dis- 
tinctly not a reasonable nor a practicable way out of the diffi- 
culty. The efforts made in this direction by the old African 
colonization society and in the settlements in Liberia have not 
been successful. The colonization theory is plausible, but it 
does not work in practice. The time and money spent in fur- 
therance of colonization enterprises are certain to be wasted. 
They run against natural law, and are therefore futile. The 
negroes are here to remain, and it is useless to talk about segre- 
gation. If the race problem is ever solved, it must be witha 
recognition of this fact. 


That modesty which is one of Admiral Dewey’s chief char- 
acteristics is certain to undergo many a severe strain as he 
comes within reach of his admiring countrymen. Whether the 
new regulations specifying the eight kinds of uniform to be 
worn by the admiral will add to his embarassments remains to 
be seen. These regulations are made necessary by a revival of 
the grade of admiral for the benefit of the returning conqueror. 
He will not need to make many alterations in the eight cos- 
tumes he has been wearing on various occasions, but his epau- 
lets, sleeve ornaments, collar devices, and eccked hat had to be 
specially manufactured before he passed Gibraltar, for the reg- 
ulations which were approved May 8th went into effect practi- 
cally as soon as they were received by officers, and the copies 
were mailed on June 28th. The details of these eight costumes 
fill half a newspaper column and cannot all be given bere. The 
admiral will have on his sleeves, near the cuffs, two stripes of 
two-inch gold lace, with one one-inch stripe between, set one- 
quarter of an inch apart. A rear admiral will have only one 
two-inch stripe, with a half-inch stripe just above it. The 
cocked hat of the admiral will have astripe of two-inch gold lace 
laid on flat around the outer rims of the fans, passing under the 
peaks. For rear-admirals the gold lace is half an inch narrower, 
The admiral’s sword-belt is embroidered on each edge with half- 
inch gold braid and has quarter-inch gold braid in the centre. 
Rear-admirals are entitled to half the width of gold on the same. 
The fatigue cap for the admiral is exactly the same as that for 
rear-admirals, and his coat, waistcoat, trousers, mackintosh, 
overcoat, cloak, cravat, scarf, shoes, rubber boots, shirts, collar 
and gloves are the same as for all commissioned officers of the 
navy. It may be added here that Dewey has always been 
noted for his scrupulous care in the matter of dress, and for that 
reason he will probably take more kindly to these new regula- 
tions than a less observant man. 
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NATHAN FRYER, whose first public appearance in 

MASTER ar ,t Carnegie Hall last spring, is regarded 
the -East was made ¢ by competent crit- 
ics a young genius, 
all the 
world will soon be 
talking. To Pro- 
A. Par- 
sons, of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., be- 


of whom 


fessor E. 


longs the honor 
of his discovery. 
Originally 
Cleveland, he was 


from 


sent East by some 
pupils of Professor 
Parsons, who 
chanced to hear his 
remarkable piano- 
playing and be- 
lieved be had more 
than ordinary tal- 
ent. Nor did they 
reckon unwisely. 
Professor Parsons 
found in this lad 
of ten years of age 





a musician possess- 
F ed of wonderful 
with the quickest sort of intui- 
He said at once the boy was a gen- 
ius. This was early last fall. After seven months’ study 
under Professor Parsons, with but one hour’s practice a day, 
Master Fryer appeared at a matinée of the music teachers’ 
convention held in New Haven early this summer. The occa- 
sion marked a tremendous ovation for the little artist. He 
played Weber’s concerto of seventy-nine pages from memory 

1a way that brought the audience to its feet, while the theatre 
rang with tumultuous applause. At a private musicale given 
ast winter by Mr. Tom Karl, in honor of Mr. Ben Davies, Mas- 
ter Fryer played. Mr. Davies, together with all the other mu- 
sicians present, pronounced him a genius. Professor Parsons, 
who had an acquaintance with Josef Hofmann when he was 
of the age Fryer is now, says that Fryer’s ability is identical 
with that displayed by Hofmann at the same age, and he firmly 
believes that his young protégé will be one of the world’s most 
famous pianists in the years that are to come. 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor is considered by many to be the 
most beautiful woman in New York society. She certainly has 
the most patrician bearing, 
and in every line of her beau- 
tiful high-bred face she 
shows the heritage of a long 
line of illustrious ancestors. 
There is very little question 
but that she will eventually 
take the position of her state- 
ly mother-in-law as leader of 
the exclusive social set of 
New York, provided her 
health allows, for she is emi- 
nently suited in every way to 
be a social leader. She pos- 
sesses all that is most dear to 
womankind—peerless be y 
proud rr vast oan 
an adoring husband, and a 
distinction and grace of bear- 
ing such as few possess. She 
dresses superbly and in faultless taste, and her jewels are won- 
derful to see. She has one child, a boy of eight years, a delicate, 
solemn little fellow, who has a corps of nurses, governesses, and 
tutors to attend him. When Colonel Astor went to Cuba his 
beautiful wife"remained in retirement, as she could not bear to 
enter into any form of entertainment while her noble husband 
was in possible danger. 

-From a mere local light, or, at best, a State celebrity, 
Judge Simson E, Baldwin, of New Haven, Conn., has leaped 
suddenly into almost 
world-wide fame. At 
the annual convention of 
the American Associa- 
tion for Social Science, 
held in Saratoga the Ist 
of September, 1899, Mr. 
Baldwin, who is presi- 
dent of the association, 
as well as judge of the 
Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut, voiced the sen- 
timent that a law should 
be passed prohibiting 
physicians from prolong- 
ing the lives: of persons 


NATHAN FRYER, A MUSICAL GENTIOS. 


originality and temperament, 
tion and absolute pitch 





MRS. JOHN JACOB ASTOR, THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL NEW YORK 
SOCIETY WOMAN. 










JUDGE BALDWIN, WHO SAYS DEATH 
IS SOMETIMES A BLESSING. 


cians and scientists who agree with the judge, the a 
civilized beings regard his startling declaration as 
of criminal. ea Baldwin, who was born in New 
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His father was Roger Sherman Baldwin, 
an associate judge of the Supreme Court of Errors, a position 
the present judge was elected to in 1893. He is the great-grand 
son of Roger Sherman. Graduating from Yale University in 
1861, he studied law at both Yale and Harvard, and in 1863 was 
admitted to the New Haven Bar. 
pointed instructor of law in the law school at New Haven, and 


and maternal sides. 


Six years later he was ap- 


in another six years was made professor of constitutional law at 
the university. Nine years ago he was elected to the presidency 
of the American Bar Association, and for many years he was 
counsel for the New York and New England Railroad, witha 
tremendous outside practice in railroad cases. Judge Baldwin 
has written extensively upon legal and kindred sre <a his arti 
‘American Law 
tegister” and the ‘* Since 1884 he has 
been president of the New Haven Colony Historical Society. 


cles appearing in such publications as the 
American Law Review.” 


Eight years ago Harvard conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. 

=Lady Marjorie Gordon, the daughter of the Countess of 
Aberdeen, is remembered pleasantly by many New York peo 
ple, as she visited there while 
her father was Governor-Gen 
eral of Canada. She was then 
not out in society, and was a 
young girl with a braid down 
her back. Her 
be greatly surprised to find 


friends will 


her so dignified and impres 
sive a young lady as her pict 
vre shows her in her fine 
court costume, in which she 
was presented to Queen Vic 
toria by her mother, the 
Aberdeen, at the 
March drawing-room. Her 
costume is of white satin 
trimmed with lace and chif- 
fon, and her huge bouquet is 
of various kinds of rare or- 
The tall court head- 


dress of 


Countess of 


chids. 
three feathers and 
long veil, which is absolutely 








imperative to all who are pre 


sented at court, gives: Lady 


LADY GORDON, IN HER SUPERB 


COURT COSTUME. Marjorie a very imposing ap 


pearance. Lady Marjorie’s 
father, the Earl of Aberdeen, is one of the most distifiguished 
peers of England, and has a string of titles and degrees to his 
naine that would cover two lines of note-paper wr itten ¢ slosely 
He was made an honorabie LL.D. by Princeton in 1897. He 
owns 60,000 acres, and has eighty-seven servants in his two resi- 
dences. 

-If a good beginning counts for anything, Mason Trow- 
bridge, of Chicago, has a brilliant future. He is regarded the 
most remarkable fresh- 
man not alone of the 
class of 1902 at Yale, 
but of ary preceding 
class in the history of 
the university. He sur- 
passed al] records made 
by any student ever en- 
tered at Yale by win- 
ning, this last June, in 
three consecutive days, 
the three most desirable 
honors for a freshman. 
They were, first, the 
Professor E. T. Me- 
Laughlin gold medal for 
excellence in literature ; 
second, a place on the 
Yale team for its an- 


nual debate with Har- 
MASON TROWBRIDGE, YALE’S MOST yard; and third, the 
RE 3HMAN. , 
ee Se election as fence orator, 


the great:st honor a freshman can achieve from the ballots of 
his classmates, with its demand for universal popularity and 
cleverness. Mr. Trowbridge was a member of the class of 1896 
in the Chicago high school, but, owing to the death of his father 
during his senior year, was prevented from graduating. He 
ieft his class to go into business, and for four years gave up his 
dream of a college education. By the utmost pluck and perse- 
verance, however, he succeeded in placing himself in a position 
to enter Yale last fall. He was then twenty-one years of age. 
Mr. Trowbridge is a nephew of the late Edward G.- Mason, of 
Chicago, who, upon the resignation of President Dwight, was 
prominently mentioned as his successor to the Yale presidency. 
= When the officers of the Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteers 
brought the charge of ‘‘ cowardice in the face of the enemy ” 
TT against their command- 

er, Colonel Frederick 
Ames, and sent an urg- 
ent request to Governor 
Lind, of Minnesota, urg- 
ing him to be mustered 
out before the return of 
the regiment from the 
Philippines, it was ex- 
pected that Colonel 
Ames would demand an 
immediate court of in- 
quiry. This Colonel 
Ames refused to do, 
claiming that the officers 
in his own regiment, as 
well as Generals Otis 
and Wheaton, were try- 
ing to discredit him, and 
that the charge of cow- 
ardice was instigated by 
to secure promotion. Interest in the matter was 
heat until the return of the Minnesota volunteers, 








SOLONEL AMES, WHO MET THE 
GHARGE OF COWARDICE. 





when a general verdict of guilty was precipitated by the action 
of the officers on board the transport. Colonel Ames was in San 
Francisco at the time, having been relieved from duty on ac 
count of sickness. When the Sheridan arrived Colonel Ames 
climbed on board to welcome his men, but only two commis 
sioned officers in the regiment shook hands with him. The 
enlisted men, however, remained loyal, and the following day 
a rousing reception greeted his appearance among them, the 
men declaring that they would not return to Minnesota as a 
regiment without Colonel After much 
stormy debate the officers decided to bury the hatchet and con- 
sent to the return of the re 
made against Colonel Ames refers to his notorious telegram 
sent to General Wheaton on the night of April 11th: ‘‘ We are 
attacked by the enemy in force 


Ames in command. 


*giment intact. The specific charge 


Do not know whether I can 
It is claimed by the other officers of the 
regiment that Colonel Ames was two miles from his regiment 


hold my line or not.” 
when he sent this message. General Wheaton, on its receipt, 
immediately leaped on his horse and rode to the point of attack. 
When he arrived he sent Colonel Ames back to Manila, practi- 
cally under arrest, and himself took command of the Minnesota 
battalions 

Alatau T. Atkinson, recently 
special agent of the census bureau for 


who has been appointed 
Hawaii, is one of the 
most thoroughly Amer 
men of the Ha- 
waiian Isiands, notwith 
standing he is of Si- 
berian birth and Eng- 
lish parentage. 


ican 


He was 
born in Kopal, 
Siberia, November 16th, 
1848. His father was an 
artist and traveler, T. 
W. Atkinson, the author 
of ‘* Oriental and West- 
ern Siberia” and the 
Lower 
books that 
were for many years the 


western 


ou pper and 
Am oor,” 


source of most that was 
currently written about 
then little-known Si- 
beria. His mother was 
a writer as well, being 
the author of “ Tartar 
a charmingly-written account of 
Alatau T. 
Temple, now Arch- 
was the principal. He married, when 
not yet twenty-one, the daughter of Stephen Humble, a well- 
known English portrait-painter of his day. He went to Hawaii 
in 1869, and was principal of St. Alban’s College, and later of 
the leading government school in the islands. From 1880 to 
1887 he was editor of the Hawaiian Gazette, which made the 
newspaper fight against the reactionary and extravagant ten- 
Kalakaua’s government. The victory in this fight 
was the so-called revolution of 1887, and the new constitution of 
that year, by which the powers of the King were limited and 
those of the people increased. He was inspector - general of 
schools from 1887 to 1896, and secured the substitution of Eng- 
lish tor Hawaiian as the medium of instruction in all the gov- 
The Americanizing tendency of this measure 
can scarcely be overestimated. In 1896 he was superintendent 
of the census, and the census taken that year was the most com- 
plete ever taken in the islands. He was an influential member 
of the Legislature of 1898. 

In an age and a land where brains are at a high premium, 
Master Lawrence Church, of Belvidere, Il., 





ATKINSON, WHO WILL TAKE 
HAWAII’S CENSUS. 
Tents and Their Inhabitants,” 
the domestic and family life of that strange people. 
Atkinson was educated at Rugby when Dr. 
bishop of Canterbury, 


dencies of 


ernment schools. 


seems to have been 
endowed by nature 
with more than his 
proportionate 
share. He has been 
in this world only 
four years and 
three months, and 
yet he has ad- 

vanced farther 
along the pathway 
of knowledge than 
some people are 
able to do in their 

full three -score- 

and-ten. Young 
Lawrence might 
almost be said to 
have been born, 

not with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, 
but with a_ book. 

He has been able to 
read since he was 

two years and a 
half old, and to 
read understand- 
ingly. His parents have great difficulty in keeping him away 
from books, and often find him off in some corner reading to 
himself when he should be at play. He takes special delight in 
‘* Robinson Crusoe,” as every healthy-minded boy does, and has 
also developed a great liking for Longfellow’s tale of Evan- 
geline. He seems to appreciate both the humor and the pathos 
of literature, and is often found affected to tears by some sad 
story. Before he could talk he could pick out any letter asked 
fot among his playing-blocks, and none of his family knows how 
or when he learned the names of the letters. He is also very 
fond of music ; he knows the names of the composers of most of 
the familiar hymns and other compositions which he hears, and 
can follow the notes in singing with but little effort. It is grati- 
fying to learn that:the parents of this extraordinary child, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. M. Church, are taking a wise course with their 
boy, and are by no means inclined to exploit his gifts nor to 
hasten his mental development by undue means. Their effort 
has been rather to put a healthful check upon it. 





LAWRENCE CHURCH, A FOUR-YEAR-OLD 
BOY WHO READS LONGFELLOW. 
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LEAVING THE PLATFORM. 
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HALF-WAY UNDER. 





TOTAL DISAPPEARANCE UNDER THE WATER, SIGNALIZED BY AN IMMENSE SPLASH, 


WONDERFUL DIVING HORSES—REMARKABLE FEAT OF TRAINED ANIMALS AT CONEY ISLAND.—{SEE PaGE 286.] 


From photographs by the American Mutoscope and Biorraph Company. 
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Si Tuomas Lipton, THe EnTaustastic Irish YACHTSMAN, OWNER OF THE “SHAMROCK,” WHO WILL Seek To WIN THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE.—{SEE PAGE 287 ] 


HE THINKS HE WILL TAKE AWAY THE CUP. 
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A Soldier’s Stories of the War. 


THE VOLUNTKERS WHO ARE FIGHTING FOR THE FLAG IN THE 
FaR-OFF PHILIPPINES ARE MADE OF THE Most HEROIC 
STUFF. 

(From an Occasional Correspondent of * Leslie’s Weekly.’’) 

MANILA, August 5th, 1899.—Could all the acts of striking in- 
dividual heroism pevformed by our soldiers at Manila be related 
the continued success of regiments and brigades over vastly su- 
perior numbers of the enemy would cease to be surprising. Able 
generals we have, and to them belongs primarily the credit of 
our continued success, but in the unofficial published reports 
there has been a tendency, in praising the commanders, to over- 
look the important part played by the individual behind the 
gun. Deeds of bravery performed under the eye of command- 
ing generals are proclaimed to the world and liberally rewarded, 
while many others of equal daring are allowed to pass almost 
unnoticed. The whole world knows of the bravery of two Kan- 
sas volunteers who swam the Rio Grande River under fire from 
the opposite bank, and the two have been recommended for 
medals and commissions in the regular army. But it is not de- 
tracting from the magnificent courage displayed by them on 
that occasion to report the fact that the feat has been almost 
duplicated on several occasions by other soldiers at different 
places, and passed with a mere word of praise. 

x * x 

In the Malolos campaign a whole skirmish line swam the 

Bag-bag River under a terrific fire and climbed over the ene- 

my’s trenches, striking such terror into the hearts of the enemy 

that a captured insurgent described them as ‘* the men who 
swam the river with their rifles on their backs, a knife in each 
hand and one in the mouth, and with eyes flashing fire.” 
x * x 
At Pateros, on March 15th, two men of Company L, of the 

Washington regiment rowed two canoes some distance up the 

Pasig under a fierce fire from intrenchments on the opposite 

bank, and a platoon of that company, under Lieutenant Bal- 

laine, rowed across to attack the trenches, disperse the enemy, 
and fire the town. 
* * x 

At the town of Pasig, on March 26th, George W. Harlan, a 
private of the same regiment, who is an honor graduate of the 
university of fron- 
tier American - In- 
dian scouting, per- 
formed a deed well 
salled extra hazard- 
ous. The two 
armies were lined 
up in rows of build- 
ings about eighty 
feet apart on oppo- 

site sides of a 

stream. Harlan 

crossed the stream 

alone, burst in a 

door with the butt 

of his rifle, and 
fired the building 
while the _ insur- 
gents were shooting 
from the windows 
directly above his 
head. Realizing 
that he would be 
overcome by num- 
bers if he ventured 
further, he stood in 
the door and called 

back with almost a 

reckless indiffer- 

ence: ‘‘Come on 
over here, some of 
you brave men. 

I’ve bit off more 

than I can chaw.” 

Six men—Ser- 

geants Harrison and McGee, and Privates Piney, Ward, Scott, 

and Courtney—hastened to his assistance. Passing around the 
building, the party helped one another over an eight-foot stone- 
wall, jumping down into a small yard almost upon the heads of 
fifteen armed insurgents. A spirited hand-to-hand fight en- 
sued, in which Courtney was killed and Piney and Ward were 
wounded, and seven of the insurgents disposed of. The party, 
being too small to pursue their fleeing opponents, helped their 
disabled comrades back over the wall and made their way back 
to our lines, This is one of the most daring incidents of the 


campaign. 
paign e*s 





























SCOUT HARLAN. 


Private Harlan has been on scouting duty continuously since 
the war began, and has performed many daring deeds. At 
Guadelupe he reconnoitred thoroughly the trenches occupied 
by a force of 3,000 insurgents, going in and out of their lines 
at night repeatedly to do so, and furnished to the commanding 
general of the first brigade, first division, most thorough infor- 
mation concerning the enemy’s numbers, position, disposition, 
and defenses. At Taytay he entered the insurgent lines and 
went into the town to learn whether an American imprisoned 
there was a soldier. It was found to bea civilian, who was capt- 
ured outside the lines before the outbreak. During the Santa 
Cruz campaign it became necessary to dispatch a man in a 
small native canoe thirty miles across the lake to carry dis- 
patches to General Lawton, and Harlan was selected for the 
task. He set out from Pasig, was fired on by insurgents, am- 
bushed on the shore, chased back to his canoe from a place 
where he had landed, and climbed up a hill to get his bearings. 
He was pursued by insurgents in boats, and they came so close 
that he was compelled to run in behind a fish-trap, and-from 
the cover it furnished him he fired at his pursuers, killing sev- 
eral before the others retreated. He lay there until darkness 
enabled him to escape unseen by the natives on the shore, but 
he arrived at his destination and delivered the dispatches with- 
out even telling of his adventures until questioned by men who 
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witnessed part of them from the tower of the Taguig church, 
seven miles away across the lake. 
x * x 

Harlan’s daring and his consequent success led to envious 
feeling on the part of some of his comrades, and one day sev- 
eral of them “ put up a job” on him. Going out one morning 
from Pasig toward Caiente, over ground which Harlan was in 
the habit of reconnoitring almost daily, they surprised an in- 
surgent outpost and killed one of the pickets. The others ran 
away. The jokers then propped the “ nigger” up against a 
rice-dyke in a natural position and retired behind a clump of 
bamboos. In about an hour they heard a shot from their left 
from an almost perfectly level, open field. Peering out they 
saw the head of a man looking up cautiously from behind a 
bunch of grass. It was Harlan. Soon there was another shot, 
another, another, and another. Then the decoy fell slightly 
forward and rolled down on his side. Harlan advanced cau- 
tiously and picking up the insurgent’s rifle turned back toward 
the brush-line. On the way back he met the men who had 
killed the Filipino, and they claimed the captured rifle. At 
first Harlan was indignant, but they persisted and called his 
attention to the stock of the gun, on which was written, ‘* This 
gun belongs to Corporal ——, of Company ——.” He gave up 
the rifle. A few days after this incident Harlan came into 
headquarters and reported that he had ambushed an outpost 
and killed an insurgent, but that his comrades had managed to 
carry away the dead man’s gun. 

* Yes, you are always telling about killing insurgents and 
not getting their guns. This begins to sound fishy.” Harlan 
said nothing, but went away and came back after about half an 
hour, bringing a piece of an insurgent’s blouse with a blood-sat- 
urated bullet-hole in it, and a brown humanear. His stories 
are no longer doubted. 

Though easily stampeded by an intrepid charge, the Fili- 
pinos have shown in scores of cases that in a fight where both 
lines remain stationary they are brave soldiers. During the 
opening of the battle a guard of twenty-five insurgents occu- 
pied a small nipa hut on the Santa Ana road, eighty yards in 
front of our line. The firing at this point began at half-past 
three, and an entire platoon fired continuous volleys into the 
hut. Notwithstanding this, the insurgents held their position 
until daylight, by which time all of their number had been 
killed or wounded, except seven. Five of the seven were 
wounded in attempting to escape. Of our men deployed di- 
rectly in front of the hut, twenty-three were hit. 

x * x 

There are a great many remarkable stories told of the strange 
freaks of bullets and their effect. I saw a man hit squarely in 
the face with a Mauser bullet, and though the missile could not 
have come more than 400 yards, it landed under the cheek-bone 
and eluded the efforts of the surgeons to locate it until they ap- 
plied an X-ray. The only theory by which one can account for 
the bullet’s not having gone through the head is that the power 
was weak. The man is now on duty. Inaskirmish near Tag- 
uig, on April 20th, a man was shot in the left eye. The bullet 
ranged downward, emerged from the lower jaw, entered the 
body, emerged from under the arm, entered again and lodged 
in the forearm. Tbe man was in the hospital orly a few weeks. 

x * » 

The coolness with which the soldiers care for their wounded 
comrades under the heaviest fire or most trying circumstances is 
one of the striking features of thecampaign. In askirmish, on 
the shore of Bey Lake, on April 29th, the company I was with— 
Company H, First Washington Volunteers—had four men killed 
and six wounded in about twenty minutes. While the fighting 
was fiercest a man received a fatal wound at a particularly ex- 
posed part of the line. Three of his comrades tried in succession 
to bind up his wounds, two of them being themselves wounded 
while attempting it. The third succeeded in stanching the 
blood and then carried several stones and erected a low barri- 
cade to protect him until the surgeons could come up. During 
the same fight 1 was binding up the leg of a man whose ankle 
was terribly shattered. He said not a word of himself, but 
asked me to give his rifle to another man whose own had ex- 
ploded a few minutes before. It is the boast of the Western 
volunteers that not one of them has ever deserted or neglected a 
wounded comrade, and no wounded volunteer has ever fallen 
into the hands of the insurgents. 

x * % 

The ideas of the American soldiers here run counter in many 
things to the peculiar practices and customs of the established 
church, resulting in many rather amusing incidents. At Pan- 
docan, for two or three weeks after hostilities began, a company 
was held on guard to prevent a native outbreak. In this at- 
tempt the guard was not entirely successful, since the insurgent 
sympathizers succeeded in burning the village. One day while 
the guard was maintained there a poor family came to the 
church to conduct the burial ceremonies of a child. They put 
the casket down outside the church and began their prayers, 
when a sentry asked them in Spanish why they did not go in- 
side. The mother replied that they were very poor and could 
not pay the fees of the priest. This was repugnant to the sen- 
try’s ideas, and he not only induced the party to go inside, but, 
going to the priest’s quarters, he dragged that unwilling function- 
ary out and, finding that he could talk English, addressed him 
in picturesque frontier language: ‘* See here, you fat statue of 
ham-sandwiches ; come out here and perform this burial-serv- 
ice or I will make you look like a piece of galena quartz.” The 
priest took the hint, and the sentry stood his rifle against the 
wall and listened to the first Latin burial-service he had ever 
heard. 

On the expedition to Santa Cruz early in April General Law- 
ton gave very strict orders against burning buildings or taking 
anything from the country. A short time after the troops en- 
tered Santa Cruz the general was standing in the street, talking 
to a major, when two men came by, leading a calf. General 
Lawton turned to the major with ; ‘‘ Those must be your men, 
major ; what are they doing with that calf ?” 

‘* T don’t know, sir,” replied the astonished major. 

‘‘ Order them to turn it lgose at once ; this foraging must not 
be allowed.” 

The major saluted and turned to the men, who, upon being 
ordered to do so, released the animal, The next morning the 
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general was invited to take breakfast with the major, and was 
served with fresh beef -of a suspiciously tender quality. As 
nothing but canned beef had been issued on the trip, the gen- 
eral was interested in knowing where it came from. The major 
was not sure—his cook was managing his mess, and he supposed 
the meat had been brought along. The general’s smile indicat- 
ed that he was not free from the suspicion that he was eating 


some of the released calf. * 
* * x 


During the expedition to Malolos, one day, the Kansas regi- 
ment was halted about half a mile from a line of intrenchments 
supposed to be occupied by the enemy, but from which there 
had been little or no firing. After the officers had been in con- 
ference for an hour or more Major Bishop, of that regiment, 
came up to the skirmish-line and said: ‘‘ [ want some volun- 
teers to accompany me to those trenches on a reconnaissance. 
Who will go?’ A corporal rose up from a seat on a paddy 
dyke and, saluting, replied: ‘‘ ll go, major. I just returned 
from there, and there isn’t a nigger within two miles of there.” 


Since the promotion for bravery: f Brigadier-General Frederic 
Funston, formerly colonel of the Twentieth Kansas Volunteers, 
many incidents have been related illustrating his ability and 
courage. Atleast one story has not been in print. After the Kan- 
sas regiment moved forward through Caloocan and established 
itself in trenches before Malabon the American lines extended 
about twenty miles around the city and were held by a very 
thin line, and practically without a reserve force, on account of 
the small number of available troops. The insurgents were 
very active in several places, and there was much fear ex- 
pressed that they would make a determined effort at some 
point and break through our lines. One of the most threatened 
points was Caloocan. General MacArthur wired to Funston, 
asking him if his position was secure. The doughty colonel re- 
plied : 

‘*T can hold this place until my regiment is mustered out of 
the service.” 

x * 

No series of anecdotes of the operations here would be com- 
plete without at least one story illustrative of the amusing 
drolleries of the soldiers from Tennessee. Before hostilities 
began the Tennessee regiment supplied for a while the guard 
for General King’s headquarters. One night the orders were 
made more strict, and the sentry at the front entrance was in- 
structed to allow no man to enter after eight P. M. About nine 
o’clock General King himself came to his headquarters on some 
urgent business, and was denied admittance. The next day an 
investigation was instituted and the sentry was called in to be 
questioned. After explaining his orders to the general, he was 
asked : 

** And didn’t you know me ?” 

** No, suh.” 

‘* Didn’t know who I was ?” 

‘* No, suh—didn’t know whetheh yer was chief of ther fiah 
depaatment or chief of police.” 

He escaped censure. JOE SMITH, 
Lieutenant United States Volunteers, 


Philadelphia’s Great Exposition. 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE GREATEST EXPoRT DISPLAY THE 
WorcpD Has EVER SEEN. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN., September 14th, 1899.—The Golden 
Gate waved its hand in friendly competition with Sandy Hook, 
and Maine bowed to Texas at the opening of the National Ex- 
port Exposition here to-day. For the first time the manufact- 
ures of the entire nation have been gathered under one series 
of roofs so that foreign nations may see the vast possibilities of 
America’s commerce. Side by side with the exhibits of do- 
mestic make are others garnered in all the lands from Cape 
Colony to Japan. ‘These are to show the factory-owners of the 
United States precisely what is needed abroad and how the 
needs can best be met. 

With a simple but impressive ceremony, the exposition was 
thrown open to the public. The exhibits were not ready, nor 
were all the smaller structures complete. 

The formal opening ceremonies were set for twelve o’clock, 
and the procession included marines from the North Atlantic 
squadron, public men from many sections of the United States, 
Governor Stone, of Pennsylvania, Admiral Sampson, and the 
commanding officers of his ships. When this party and its 
escort entered the auditorium, after proceeding through a 
number of thoroughfares, and Vice-President Fouldrod had 
handed the exposition cares to the director-general, Dr. Wilson, 
the flags of many nations broke from the staffs at the tops of the 
main buildings. Then the exhibition was formally declared on 
view. i 

Governor Stone told of the great things expected of the ex- 
position ; Mayor Ashbridge made an address in the behalf of 
Philadelphia, and William P. Hepburn, chairman of the inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee of Congress, the orator 
of the day, spoke of the immense strides made by the United 
States in its business relations with foreign countries. Presi- 
dent McKinley’s message of congratulation was read. Between 
the addresses a chorus of 600 voices, accompanied by the Unit- 
ed States Marine Band, sang patriotic airs. 

It is not expected that the export exposition will really as- 
sume its international phase before the second week in October. 
It is then that the International Commercial Congress, which is 
the occasion for the exhibit, will be held in the exposition audi- 
torium. Through the offices of the State Department nearly 
all of the countries in the world have appointed representatives 
to this congress, and delegates from 300 chambers of commerce; 
located in China, Japan, Europe, South Africa, Australia, and 
Central and South America, are now on their way to Philadel- 
phia to participate in the sessions. Many trade bodies from 
various sections of the United States will hold conver’ ‘ons here 
while the congress is in progress. 

But there is a lighter side to the exposition. On an espla- 
nade, resembling in many particulars the Midway at the world’s 
fair, there are all manner of amusements. Turkish theatres 
and cafés stand side by side with darky plantation scenes ; 
there are Japanese tea-houses and Chinese villages. 

THaNn V. RANCKE. 
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OFF FOR MANILA—OFFICERS OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH REGIMENT OF VOLUNTEERS, TAKEN JUST PRIOR TO THEIR 
DEPARTURE FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


Off for the Philippines. 


Firry THOUSAND NEW- ENGLANDERS WELCOME THE FIRST 
OF THE NEW REGIMENTS To GO TO THE PHILIPPINES. 
NEITHER Edward Atkinson nor Erving Winslow, of anti-im- 

perialistic fame, reviewed the Twenty-sixth Regiment, United 
States Volunteers, Colonel Edmund Rice commanding, on its 
passage through Boston, en route for Manila, September 7th, 
but Governor Wolcott and Mayor Quincy, the former a Repub- 
lican, the latter a Democrat, did, joined by 50,000 people, who 
lined the sidewalks of the streets over which the regiment 
marched on its arrival in the city. 

Bostonians took a special pride in the Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment, over 800 of the command being Massachusetts men, as 
are the colonel and several of his staff and a number of the 
company Officers. 

As soon as it was announced that the regiment was fully 
equipped and ready to start for the East, Mayor Quincy, of 
Boston, requested the Secretary of War to order the Twenty- 
sixth to Boston, that its citizens might have an opportunity to 
see the new volunteer fighters. Following Mayor Quincy’s re- 
quest came others from Concord and Manchester, N. H.; Law- 
rence and Lowell, Mass., and Providence, R. 1. All were de- 
nied, except that of Providence, and the regiment was ordered 
to that city on leaving Boston. 

The regiment left its barracks in Plattsburg on the night of 
September 6th. Colonel Rice had with him 1,500 men. He was 
met by representatives of the mayor of the city and Governor 
of the State. At the city hall the regiment was reviewed by 
the mayor and members of the city government, and at the 
state- house by Governor Wolcott and staff. The beautiful 
silk flag which Mrs. McKinley presented them at Plattsburg 
was carried at the head of the parade. 

Passing the state - house, the regiment wheeled to the left 
on to historic Boston Common, where an exhibition of camp 
life was given. Inthe evening the city tendered the regiment 
a ball at the Mechanics’ building, which was attended by 10,000 
people, admission being by ticket. The immense throngs that 
greeted the regiment and the enthusiasm everywhere shown in 
New England toward the Twenty-sixth is proof that the anti- 
imperialists do not represent the views of a majority of the peo- 
ple of this section. New England and northern New York will 
have the honor of sending the first of the ten regiments raised 
for the fall campaign against the Filipinos. 


She Caught the Admiral. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL WHO Hap THE FIRST SHOT WITH A 
CAMERA AT ADMIRAL DEWwky. 

HARRISBURG, PENN., September 26th, 1899.—To Miss Jean 
Stone, daughter of Governor William A. Stone, belongs the 
distinction of having 
been the first Amer- 
ican amateur pho- 
tographer for whom 
Admiral Dewey 
posed. Miss Stone, 
her brother Stephen, 
her brother - in - law 
and sister, Dr. and 
Mrs. Hickling, of 
Washington, Miss 
Ida McCandless, of 
Pittsburg, and Ed- 
gar C. Gerwig, the 
latter the Governor’s 
private secretary, 
found the admiral at 
Leghorn. They have 
just returned home. 
Lieutenant Scott, of 


MISS STONE, WHO FIRST PHOTOGRAPHED the Olympia, is an 
DEWEY. Easton man anda 





friend of Stephen Stone. So when the party was at Rome and 
learned that the admiral and his cruiser were at Leghorn, they 
started to pay him a visit. No visitors were to be permitted 
aboard the Olympia until one o’clock in the afternoon, but Mr. 
Stone and his friends were Americans, and that made a differ- 
ence. 

It was 10:30 in the morning when they went aboard. So de- 
voted are the officers of the Olympia to the admiral that they 
seem delighted at the opportunity of showing him to their 
friends. Lieutenant Scott immediately hurried to the admiral’s 





























THE FIRST SNAP-SHOT OF THE ADMIRAL AS TAKEN BY 
MISS STONE. 


cabin, and a moment later Dewey came out, a smile on his face 
and his hand outstretched to greet the visitors. Said Miss 
Stone : ‘‘ He made us sit right down, and when we arose to go 
asked us to remain a while, remarking that he was enjoying the 
visit more than we were. The admiral is very polite. 

‘** You know I see so few Americans fresh from home,’ he 
went on, ‘ that it is really a treat.’ ” 

When the party visited Dewey’s cabin the admiral said: 
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“ Here is where I have been living for the past eighteen months. 
I have been sleeping in that little bunk most of the time, too 
Of course it isn’t so fine as Lamberton’s, here, and I sometimes 












feel jealous of him. I must take you over to see his state-room, 
He has a fine quilt on his bed, and I, you see, have not anything 
so gorgeous as that.’ 


** Admiral Dewey asked us,” Mr. Gerwig said to me, **‘ to see 









his collection of photographs. They were lying on a table. 
There were pictures of President McKinley, Admiral Schley, 
Admiral Sampson, Joe Jefferson, and others, but the ladies 
paid little attention to them. When a big portrait of Maude 
Adams was handed around, however, they all went into ecs 


tasies. 






‘*The admiral looked up slyly and laughed. ‘ How fleeting 
is fame !’ said he. ‘ You have passed right over poor Farragut 
and taken up Maude Adams.’” 

Miss Stone was very anxious to take a photograph of the 
admiral, but she hesitated to ask the favor. Finally she mus 
tered up courage 

‘*Of course,” he said; ‘ I have no objections.” Then Dewey 
marched the proper distance away and asked ; ‘ Is this pose al 
right? You see, I know just about what to do.” 

Mr. Gerwig called the admiral’s attention to the prepara 
tions that were being made at home to receive him, ‘I hope 
will be able to stand it all,” he sighed. ‘They tell me that 
am only to atten one official breakfast, and I ought to be abk 
to stand that. Iam in excellent health so long as I take care o 
myself, but when I was at Naples [ accepted invitations to three 
dinners and I have been paying for them ever since. Iam al 
right, though, now.” 

Admiral Dewey insisted upon his visitors seeing ‘* Bob,” hi 
dog, who he said can do everything but talk, and, for the ex 
ercise of Miss Stone’s camera, ‘* Sagasta,” the crew’s masco 
pig, was given a bowl of ice-cream to eat. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon before Miss Stone anc 
her friends left the Olympia. R 


Two Heroes. 


THE streecs were gay, the flags blew straight, 
The mighty city all a-throng ; 
Witb glistening eyes the people wait 
To see their hero ride along, 
The pride of land and sea. 
From a balcony leaned a little boy, 
With his brave blue eyes all wide; 
His flag held up with a patriot’s joy, 
While his childish voice o’er the others cried 
Brave cheers for the hero home. 
His little head in its curls thrown high 
Showed proud his soul's desire 
To live and fight (if needs must, die) 
In the swell of the sea, ‘neath the cannon’s fire, 
Like the hero passing by. 


Once he had said: ‘‘A fireman T'll be™; 
3ut now his heart made its choice— 
To live for his flag where it rules the sea ; 
And forgetting, cried loud in his baby-voice: 
**What Dewey did, I'll do !” 
In the pause men turned and saw the child, 
“Of such our country’s strength is made.”— 
In the midst of a tear the great man smiled, 
And the flowers that by his side were laid 
Fell at the laddie’s feet. 
Auicr K. Evans. 


Women at Kentucky’s Polls. 


KENTUCKY and prohibition seem a strange paradox, but iti 
a fact that Kentucky is becoming more prohibition every year 
County after county is adopting local-option laws, and if th 
thing keeps on, that which has so long characterized Kentuck 
will be but a memory. A bill is now pending before the Legis 
lature which, if passed, is sure to make the State prohibitior 
It provides that a majority of counties rules, andif the majorit; 
says ‘* no saloons,” the saloons must go. 

We print a picture of an all-day scene about the polls i 
Mount Olivet, Kentucky, the other day, when the saloon ques 
tion was being voted on. The ‘‘ drys,” chiefly through the in 
fluence of the women, carried the day almost two toone. Whe 
the result was announced the women fell in line and, headed b: 
drums, marched up and down the streets, waving banners 
flags, and parasols, and hurrahing in true Andrew Jacksoi 
style. The day at the polls was spent in praying and singing. 

T. H. Demina, 
































KENTUCKY WOMEN FIGHTING FOR PROHIBITION, 
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Handling Five [lillion Persons. 


NEW YorK’s CuHrer oF Po.tice TeLts How Vast Crowns 
ARE HANDLED IN OUR GREATEST CITY. 


AMONG all the wondrous sights of the Dewey celebration 
was one calculated to set the visitor from other land¢ dumb 
with amaze 

There 


were many 


ment, 


thousand 
such scatter- 
ed along the 
eight miles of 
parade, and 
when they go 
back across 
the ocean to 
their homes 
they will tell 
the story that 
has been told 
any 
within the 
last 
years by oth- 
ers of their 
kind—the 
story of how, 
by mere force 
of moral sua- 


time 


twelve 


sion and kind- 





liness, a small 
body of men 
in blue controlled a great army of men and women gathered 
from every corner of this land and from every clime on the 
surface of the earth. 


WILLIAM 8S. DEVERY, CHIEF OF POLICE. 


They saw five thousand policemen con- 
trol a concourse of five millions without the slightest apparent 
effort, without even the shadow of a security against annibila- 
tion save the good will and respect for the law. 

William S$. Devery, the chief of police, who, in the memory 
of the writer, was a good patrolman of the rough-and-ready 
school, receiving select deputations of the gas-house gang with 
his back against a wall and his night-stick nicely poised, knows 
how it was dore rather better than any one else, for to him natur- 
ally fell the task of directing the movements of the diminutive 
army drawn from the greater New York to the line of marcb. 

‘* What’s the use of asking me how we do it ?” says the chief, 
wheeling round in his oifice-chair in the act of signing ‘* two 
days’ leave” for a sick roundsman. ‘‘ You know all about it 
just as well as I do. 

“It’s I that’s got to talk and not you, is it? Well, then, 
the sum and substance of the whole thing is the Angio-Saxon 
blood and the Anglo-Saxon—or, we'll say, American—love of 
and respect for order and peace. When that is said, all is said. 
It is an old story, I know, but it tells every time. 

‘“ Now, it doesn’t matter whether a crowd numbers five 

hundred or five million, it’s the same sort of crowd. There’s 
a good deal of ,5human nature in acrowd. And there’s a good 
deal of human nature in a policeman, although you, who are 
so fond of pounding him when he clubs a loafer, don’t think so. 
Yes, sir ; there’s a heart behind those brass buttons, and I wish 
you'd try to understand it. 
“4 But that’s by the way. It’s just the human nature of the 
crowd and the human nature in the policeman that brings good 
order. Behind this lies the profound veneration for the law 
to which I have just referred. 

‘Asa matter of fact, the question of holding an American 
throng never troubles us. The people will do that for them- 
selves. The business of the policeman is mainly to keep the 
curb-line intact, to prevent the people from breaking out into 
the roadway and interrupting the line of march. In all the 
years of my experience nothing else was ever required from him 
on such occasions. 

‘Except to keep his eyes and wits about him and watch 
things and be able to warn us in case of accident—not to stand 
like a double dummy, staring straight before him. W hich re- 
minds me of the kind of genius that people call ‘a good, steady 
policeman.’ He faithfully walks his post in a straight line from 
one end to the other, aud if you stuck an obelisk on the side- 
walk in front of him he wouldn’t see it. 

“‘T had five thousand men on active duty anda twenty-five 
hundred more in reserve--this, of course, included the executive 
officers—inspectors, captains, sergeants, and the like, and the 
mounted force. On an average, I had ten men on each side of 
the longer blocks. Twenty blocks go to a mile, and that made 
four hundred men to a mile, or twenty-eight hundred along the 
whole line of the parade. 

“ And Istill h.d twenty-two hundred men to use at central 
points—Madison Square, Fifty-ninth Street and Eighth Avenue, 
at the Circle, and again around the Plaza—not counting the 
twenty-five hundred still in reserve at different places along 
the road. Why, sir, we were so divided up that in case of an 
accident to one of the stands, or sudden break of the crowd 
through the lines, or a riot, five hundred to a thousand police, 
armed and drilled, and fifty ambulances could have been on the 
spot within three minutes. 

“Five thousand men against five millions—one patrolman 
to every one thousand of the population—pretty big proportion, 
isn’t it ? But it is an American crowd, and out of every six hun- 
dred, five hundred and ninety-five would be aids to the police in 
case of need. To keep the parade-line clear at the time of pass 
ing, it is only necessary to send the mounted men in front, driv- 
ing the people back on the pavements with the side-waltz move- 
ment lately taught to the horses. 

“It is my business, of course, to be at the head of the line, 
and by the system of telephones and messengers I was able to 
get fifteen - minute reports from every captain and sergeant 
along the route, even those who were eight miles away. There; 
that’s all I can tell you, and I could have told it in two words as 
well as in two thousand—we follow the rule that prevention is 
better than cure, and we keep the men on guard and in reserve, 
and do the usual things. But the large-hearted, peace-loving 
American citizen is his ew: preserver of order. In twenty-five 
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years we have never needed the reserve force except for acci- 


dent, and I don’t believe we ever shall.” SAQUI SMITH. 


A Remarkable Church Fire. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF St. PAUL’Ss CHURCH, CINCINNATI. 
THRILLING and picturesque features are the usual accompani 
ments of great conflagrations, but the fire which partially de 


stroyed the magnificent St. Paul’s German Catholic Church, of 


























THE WRECK OF THE STEEPLE. 


OCTOBER 7, 1899. 


ones taken of the great edifice while the fire was burning, and 
were the work of C. J. Krehbiel & Company, cf Cincinnati, 


printers, binders, engravers, and electrotypers 


Dramatic Attractions. 


OnE of the things that has materially helped to make a suc- 
cess of ‘* The Ghetto,” at the Broadway Theatre, the first of the 
plays of Jewish life pro- 
duced this year, has 
been the intensely dra- 
matic and intelligent 
interpretation of the 
leading rédle by Joseph 
Haworth. It is a curi- 
ous fact that Mr. Ha- 
worth has never had a 
failure, though he has 
been in some pretty bad 
plays. 
actors of the day, he is 
generally conceded to be 
the most 
and the most 
Fifteen years ago Ed- 
win Booth said he would 
some day be the fore- 
most of America’s act- 
ors, and during the two 
years he was with John 
McCullough he divided the honors with that unfortunate tra- 
gedian. ‘* McCullough was in some ways,” said Mr. Haworth 
the other day, ‘‘ the most remarkable man I ever met. Some 
day I hope to put into book form the notes I made from time to 
time when I was supporting him.” 
indeed that will be of value, as the older actor was very fond of 
his young associate and proud of his success. Mr. Haworth is 
to play Hamlet this season in New York for the first time. 
This he has been anxious to do ever since the Boston critics de- 
clared that his performance was the ‘* best since Booth.” Mr. 
Haworth was born just forty years ago in Providence—a very 
narrow escape from Boston. 

Unusual interest attended the presentation of *‘ The Gadfly,” 
at Wallack’s, not only by reason of the power of this remark- 
able work, but also because of the desire to witness the extraor- 
dinary experiment which Mr. Stuart Robson was about to at- 
tempt. The friends of this favorite actor, whose success as a 
comedian has been so widely recognized, looked with fear and 


Of the younger 


spontaneous 


intense. 





JOSEPH HAWORTH. 
Copyright by Aimé Dupont. 


This is a labor of love, one 


trembling to his appearance in a serious rOle requiring the dis- 
Mr. Robson’s physical equipment 
did not seem to qualify him for 


play of profoundest passion. 





the part he selected. His voice 








is totally unfitted for the art of 
the eiocutionist, and so it is no 
wonder that, despite his most 
earnest endeavor, he somewhat 
disappointed those who had 
hoped for the best. Part of the 
blame must be laid to the gen- 
tleman who dramatized the 
book. His work was sadly de- 
fective. Mr. Robson was by no 
means a total failure, and in 
sonie of the strongest situations 
his acting was worthy of the 
highest praise. He certainly 
showed that he had plenty of 
courage, for he made no half- 
way attempt. His part is seri- 
ous, cynical, and emotional to 
the last degree. He has demon- 
strated that he is an actor of 
greater gifts and wider versa- 
tility than the critics had cred- 
ited him with being. 

No more popular actor is to 
be found than Francis Wilson. 
Whatever he attempts he does 
well, and nothing that he has 
undertaken is more difficult 
than the part of Cyrano, in the 
operatic presentation, at the 
beautiful Knickerbocker The- 
atre, of Rostand’s famous 
drama. <A musical version of 
this splendid play, with its pro- 
found depths of dramatic in- 
terest, would seem to be impos- 
sible, but those who have seen 
Mr. Wi'jon’s performance at 
the Knickerbocker confess to 
surprise and delight at the ex- 
celience of bis work. Wilson, 
like Robson, belongs to the 
field of comedy, but in his semi- 
dramatic parts in ‘‘Cyrano” 
Wilson demonstrated that there 

















is a serious side to his nature. 





THE BURNING STEEPLE OF ST. PAUL’S, AT CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, on the morning of August 19th, was above 
the ordinary in these respects, as our illustrations show. The 
corner-stone of this church was laid fifty years ago, and exten- 
sive improvements were in progress in anticipation of the cele- 
bration of the golden anniversary of the society. The church 
steeple is the second tallest in Cincinnati, and was really a 
double tower. The fire, which broke out in the early morning 
of the date named, quickly crept upward, and ten minutes after 
it was discovered the flames had soared thirty feet above the 
top of the steeple. The fire was visible for a long distance in 
and around the city, and in its spectacular features has rarely 
been excelled. A number of lives were imperiled by it, but for- 
tunately none was lost. The photographs we print were the only 


Miss Lulu Glaser, Josie 
Knapp, and Charles H. Powers 
gave the star very excellent support. 


A Wonderful Diving Horse. 


WirTHIN the past year a troop of diving elk was shown 
throughout the West, and during the summer, at Professor Paul 
Boynton’s chutes at Coney Island, a beautiful pair of white 
horses have been leaping from a scaffolding thirty feet above 
the water three or four times a day, apparently without the 
slightest hesitation or fear. It has been said that most of these 
high-jumping and diving performances have Leen made possi- 
ble by traps or electrical devices, which are used to startle the 
animals into leaping from their high position. It is claimed for 
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the horses which are the subject of our illustration, however, 
that they make their thrilling leaps daily entirely of their own 
free will, and that they enjoy their ducking thoroughly. 

Iv order to prove this statement Professor G. F. Holloway, 
who handles the horses and who trains them, gave the biograph 
operators a private demonstration. They examined the appa- 
ratus carefully and are convinced that no artificial means were 
used in persuading the horses to make the jump. Apparently 
the spirit of comradeship is all that leads them to make the 
plunge, for neither will jump unless the other is in the water 
below waiting, and Professor Holloway’s method of procedure 
is merely to lead one horse into the water and the other to the 
the latter horse runs rapidly up the chute, 
his comrade is below, and, 


head of the incline ; 
looks over for an instant to see if 
poising for a jump, leaps into the air and comes down into the 
water with a tremendous splash. As soon as he rises to the 
surface the horse which-bas made the jump swims over to its 
mate, and they both show every sign of enjoyment. 

The water into which the horses jump is about ten feet deep, 
and if there is anything floating on its surface w hich looks like 
an obstruction the horses will not make the jump. Recently a 
buge turtle swam into the pond, and the horses, having seen it 
swimming about, would not perform. As it was impossible to 
capture the turtle in no other way, Professor Boynton got out 
his revolver and shot it, and as soon as the turtle was removed 
the horses regained their confidence and went on with their 
and 
“Queen.” They are pure white and highly pedigreed, and in 
every way entitled to the honor of their names. 


unique act. These acrobatic horses are called ‘* King” 


Why I Fear the ‘* Shamrock.”’ 


\ WELL-KNOWN YACHTING ExPERT THINKS AMERICA May 
LOSE THE INTERNATIONAL CuP, AND HE TELLS WuHy HE 
(THINKS So, 

Mr. Stinson JARVIS, the yachting expert, fears the Sham 

i: may carry off the cup, and thus summarizes his reasons : 
Even before the craft was completed there was reason to 
expect that the latest Herreshoff product would be out-built. 

As the work on the Columbia proceeded it was soon seen that 

the yacht that is now called the Columbia was only a slight im- 

provement on the Defender. It was seen then that she was not 

being made to reproduce the fastest type of boat, best shown in 
the Cartoon and other craft of the same shallow-draught, fin-keel 
kind, which have carried all before them in the past two years. 

There was any quantity of room for Herreshoff to be out-built, 


and there was no reason in the world why Fife, the designer of 
the Shamrock, should not step in and utilize the more modern 
models where everything had been made easy for him in the 
t if the smaller classes. The Columbia is not an up-to-date 
model, and there is reason to believe that the Shamrock comes 
more nearly to the shallow-hulled types which are known to pos- 


sess the best speed. 

“The Shamrock goes far too fast to be treated as a joke. I 
have carefully timed her whenever she has made a trial sail in 
\merican waters, and I find that the patent log that measures 
her speed undeniably is about the only thing that tells the truth 
about the Shamrock. Somehow, she never bas the appearance of 
going fast. She does not throw water about, nor seem to strain 
her spars, nor careen much, nor give any appearance of hurry. 
She takes things in a very stately, leisurely way, and even when 
three pateat logs agree that she is going twelve knots an hour 
before the wind she does ber work so lazily that she looks to be 
doing about eight. 

‘* There is said to be no doubt that the distance between the 
Scotland and the Sandy Hook light-ships is just four knots and 
one-eighth. I have timed the Shamrock on two runs of this dis- 
tance, and she did it in 19.10 and 19.40. I forget the exact 
fraction per hour that this means, but I think it’s over thirteen 
knots an hour, as there was an allowance to be made when she 
turned one light-ship, and did not immediately return on the 
back course. 

‘* When this boat gets a good quarterly breeze after her she 
goes well on to fourteen knots. A twelve-knot tug which can 
actually do her twelve knots by three patent logs cannot keep 
anywhere near the Shamrock under these conditions. On this 
tug we never knew how the yacht finished some of her trials. 
She rounded the light-ship and slanted over and skinned away, 
and all we saw was a line of foam with a disappearing sail at 
the far end of it. I never knew a twelve-knot tug to be treated 
so badly in so short a time. 

When the Shamrock is sailed by the wind she is not point- 
ed as high as some yachts are sailed, She does not get jammed 
up to four points from the wind’s eye, but is allowed a good 
full in her sails. Her courses as I took them off the compass of 
the tug that was directly in her wake were not as good as the 

imbia’s, and; to be quite candid, I thought the boat was a 
failure in this respect until I began to calculate the time in 
which she completed her fifteen and two-tenths miles dead to 
windward. I then found that she had beat this distance in 
This was an average of 6.7302 knots per hour dead to 
windward, almost a full six and three-quarter knots. 

** There may have been other boats that have beat to wind- 
ward as fast as this. All I can say is that in thirty years of 
practical yachting I never came across them or heard of them. 
If the Colum/ia has accomplished this speed it has not been re- 
corded. In her ten-mile beat in a fresh wind with the Defender 
off Sandy Hook in July she averaged ten minutes for a mile to 
windward. This was just six miles an hour. 

“The Shamrock has more sail-carrying power than the Co- 
Jumbia, and she has the extra sail areas with her. She has four 
suits of racing Sails, two suits for heavy weather and two light- 
weather suits. She is thus better prepared for more kinds of 
weather than the Columbia, which is not prepared at all with 
heavy-weather racing canvas and spars, and possesses none, 
as yet. 

** Another reason the Shamrock is to be feared is because her 
sails are much better made and sit flatter than the Columbia’s. 
It is a sorrowful confession to have to make, but all yachtsmen 
admit Ratsey beats the world on sails ; and it’s Ratsey that has 
made these four suits for the Shamrock. Every sail in twenty- 
four bales of them is perfect. Every day new ones are used, 
and they are simply dreams. 


9.15 


30. 
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‘The Shamrock is deeper in her fin and is more heavily bal 
lasted at the bottom of her fin than the Columbia 
is believed, her heaviest weight about two feet lower than the 


She has, as 
American boat. And this gives her greater stability for carry 
ing a great sail spread. In her hull which is seen above water 
the Shamrock has something more in beam for greater power, 
This 


may help to carry sail, but also perbaps to carry water, and it 


and carries her breadth farther aft than in the Columbia. 
may not be an advantage. I like the Columbia’s fineness in 
this region best. The Shamrock is rigged more strongly and 
better than the Columbia, with extra shrouds at the sides of 
her mast and extra backstays for the mast head that the Colum- 
bia does not carry; and the liability to carry away in these 
regions when under heavy strain is consequently less in the 
English boat. 

‘‘The upper part of the Shamrock’s hull is made of alumi- 
nu'n, and is built as lightiy as the boat will hang together. She 
will save whole tons in comparison with the Co/umbia, which is 
plated with heavier bronze and is made to cross the ocean, as a 
yacht should, without convoys. In spite of all this, the Columbia 
will very likely win in light weather, in breezes under ten-miles- 
an hour velocity. It cannot be forgotten that the American 
boat has, on this side of the water, always climbed out a win 
The Valkyrie 11. 
was a better all-round boat than the Vigilant, but the English 


ner, even when not possessing the best boat. 


lost chiefly because they did not know how to set their sails. 
The American boat has the advantage of having for general 
manager a man who has been through the mill often, and who 
has shown that he has an indomitable nerve, push, and alacrity. 
Sir Thomas Lipton suffers from the disadvantage of having 
bound himself to a man who knows absolutely nothing about 
the game in these waters. Fife may have produced a wonder 
in the Shamrock, and I have given some reasons why, under 
proper management, the boat should be feared ; but it may be 
that it will cost Sir Thomas the price of the whole venture to 
show Fife that he should not have tried to command the vessel.” 

Mr. Jarvis is the conscientious yachting expert of the New 
York Tribune, and his opinion will be read with no little in- 
terest. 


Celebration Worthy of the [lan. 


THE GREETING TO ADMIRAL DEWEY MAINTAINS THE PRES- 
TIGE OF THE EMPIRE CITY. 


DEWEY Day, radiant in its dress of immortal glory, is upon 
us, and the country is face to face with a celebration which in 
point of magnitude, scope, and dignity has no parallel in the 
history of the world. 

At least five million Americans gathered from every quarter 
of tbe continent to unite in fitting greeting to the man who de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, and in that one act 
gave to this nation her rightful place among the great Powers 
of the world. The population of the greater New York has 
reached within the last week seven millions. It is estimated 
that at least two million persons flocked into this city in search 
of habitation. Every hotel and every boarding-house in the 
city has been filled to the brim. In the large lofts and work- 
rooms at the tops of the big business buildings one found rows 
upon rows of cots ranged hospital fashion along the side of the 
walls, with one water-jug and basin to every ten of the surplus 
population, and in this way men representative of the wealth 
and local power of many cities were content to live, merely for 
the sake of taking a part in the reception to America’s third ad 
miral. 

The reception of Admiral Dewey by the mayor on the ar- 
rival of the Olympia in the upper bay on Thursday, the pres- 
entation of the loving-cup at the city hall on Friday, followed 
by the naval parade extending from the Battery to Grant’s 
tomb, and the military parade on Saturday over the route from 
Grant’s tomb to the Washington Arch ; and, finally, the break- 
fast at the Claremont on Monday, make up the programme. 

All accounts agree that the cost of the welcome to the city of 
New York will not fall far short of $200,000, inclusive of the 
$150,000 already appropriated. About anotber $1,000,000 may 
be put under the head of private personal expenditure by the 
people of New York and those who are our guests. Sculptors 
and artists have given about $300,000 of work. Forty Gov- 
ernors, representing their respective States, are in the city. 
Thirty-five thousand soldiers are lodged in armories. Seven 
thcusand five hundred policemen are going without sleep for 
three days. Four hundred American and European newspa- 
pers are personally represented. Two hundred steamers bring 
visitors hailing from Maine to Georgia. Every railroad runs 
twenty or more special trains. Three hundred thousand Amer- 
ican flags are displayed. Two hundred thousand pictures of 
Dewey are hanging in store and house windows. One hundred 
thousand dollars has been spent for seats on grand-stands, and 
another hundred thousand dollars on fireworks. 


It is a great 
time for greater New York. 


Saqui SMITH. 


Human Nature in Wall Street. 


THERE is a good deal of human nature in the stock market. 
It has its spells of buoyancy and depression, just as men have 
their hopes and fears. It is strong, robust, and active, and then 
again weak, feeble, and declining. It has its periods of activity 
and biliousness, and its pathway is never smooth for any length 
of time. For months the market had been sick and tired. Any 
observant financier could have seen this, but a number of rash 
and impetuous, not to say designing and scheming, speculators 
insisted that the market was well, strong, and vigorous, and 
was liable to break out into a demonstration of this fact at any 
moment. Instead of that, the market suddenly broke down. 
Its sickness developed into an outbreak of fever, and this must 
and will be followed by a period of convalescence before there 
can be an ultimate development of strength. 

The sharp break in Brooklyn Rapid Transit, and the still 
sharper break in Flour-milling stock, emphasize the statements 
I have made in the past, that there were certain vulnerable 
points in the market subject to attack at any moment that 
might jeopardize the equipoise and stability of everything. The 
result of such an upheaval as we have had is the most hopeful 
indication of a possible bull movement before the Presidential 
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election, that I have yet seen. My first prediction has come true 
The process of liquidation has begun, and with it a lower level 
of prices has been reached. If this process goes on to its legiti 
mate conclusion, the market will settle down to a fair and natu- 
ral level, from which a rise can be expected if no untoward cir 
cumstances occur. That the wise men in the Street realized the 
situation long ago is absolutely demonstrated by the disclosure 
that the bull leader, the king-pin of them all, ex-Governor 
Flower, who was supposed to be loaded up with Federal Steel, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, International Paper, Rock Island, and 
other securities having his special sanction and indorsement, 
really had invested most of his money in gilt-edged bonds, and 
put very little of his great wealth in securities with which he 
was supposed to be most intimately connected. This is another 
proof of the truth of my recent statement, that most of the 
great operators in the market quietly unloaded at the highest 
prices, and that only those were left who were a little lazy and 
therefore did not start quickly enough to get out. 

“N.,” Baltimore: I do not believe you will lose money if you buy 
International Paper common around the price you name, provided you 
can pay for it and hold it. But I would not hold it too long 

* F.G.,”* Canton, O., and ** C.,"* Newark, N. J.: 1 do not advise the 
purchase of the stock of the Boston Little Circle Zine Company. If, 
as Its prospectus states, it is earning twenty per cent. net annually, 
none of its stock need be offered for sale. As tothe standing of its 
fiscal agents, | advise you to consult any mereantile agency 

* Mrs. H.,” Newark, N. J.: The annual report of Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit indicates that it will not immediately pay a dividend. (2) I can 
not advise the purchase of either of the securities you name if you are 
looking for an investment. (3) Nearly all the large brokerage houses 
issue a little pamphlet for free distribution which will give you the in- 
formation you seek, Write to any one of them, and I believe your 
request will be honored. (4) Price, MeCormick & Co., 70 Broadway, 
New York, may attend to your wants or advise you in the matter. 

*D.,”* Providence, R. 1.: 1 would not advise the purchase of the 
stock of the Basin Gold and Copper Mining Company. A mining prop- 
erty is essentially a speculation. Mines that are sure and steady pro 
ducers are usually not for sale cheap. (2) American Sugar is not a first- 
class investment security, because itis an industrial largely in the con- 
trol of a single individual, outside of whom few know what it is doing. 
For investment, I would buy the preferred if I felt that I must have 
sugar stocks. (3) I think favorably of Pullman Palace Car stock for 
investment. 

*R. P.,”’ Buffalo, N. Y.: Ido not believe the present high prices of 
iron and steel can continue for six months longer. The supply is fast 
overtaking the demand. A recent issue of the Iron Age calls attention 
to the fact that “the feeling is growing among large interests that 
prices have risen close to the danger point if, in fact, they have not 
gone beyond it.” (2) The decline in the copper stocks during the past 
six months is estimated at $75,000,000, I see no reason to expect a 
revival of the boom in the copper properties, nor to expect an advance 
in the price of that useful metal 

**L.,” North Attleboro, Mass.: The friends of Continental Tobacco 
still insist that it will sell higher, but information as to its earnings is 
withheld, and until this is disclosed, one who buys the stock must buy it 
on speculation, (2) I donot believe that Brooklyn Rapit Transit for some 
time to come will reach the highest price at which it recently sold. 
There is great uncertainty as to the effect of the franchise tax upon it, 
and we have not had a fair demonstration of what the property can 
earn. (3) My introduction answers your inquiry. I do not believe we 
shall have a plethora of cheap money again before the holidays. 

JASPER. 


Life-insurance Matters. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of read 
ers of Lesiie’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are treated confi- 
dentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable. | 


No one can deny that State Superintendent of Insurance 
Payn, of New York, is a most painstaking, conscientious, and 
courageous official. His report regarding the Mutual Reserve 
Life is judicial in toneand clear and strong in its statements. 
Those of my readers who are interested in this matter should 
send to the superintendent for a copy of his report and read it 
carefully, and they should also send to the Mutual Reserve for 
its statement. While the superintendent criticises some of the 
methods of the association in allowing to members of the fifteen- 
year class credit for matured bond statements, on account of 
dues and assessments, he does not question the solvency of the 
association. He credits it with a balance of nearly a million 
dollars of The 
Mutual Reserve has always been regarded as one of the strongest 
associations of its kind, and its officers declare that they will 
hail with pleasure the amendments to the insurance laws which 
Superintendent Payn suggests in his report. 

‘** Mother,” Troy, N. Y.: I would not accept the proffered settlement 
unless your attorney advises it. The company is entirely solvent and 
can pay. ; . 

* Z.,’" Indianapolis : The options you refer to are all crete" 4 
ured out to give you about the same returns, and are the 
same basis of fairness and equity. In your circumstar 
paid-up policy or continued insurance might be .we mos 
the end, that is, if you have any one dependent upon yo 

* H.A.,” Chicago: I donot give an opinion on the pur¢ 
Such communications should be addressed to ** Jasper,” 
department of Les.ie’s. In reference to the fire-insuro..c. coupauy 
you speak of, I will say, however, that the value of its stock will 
obviously be speculative. The statement of the prospectus, that fire- 
insurance stocks have proved to be * better investments than national 
bank stock or savings-bank deposits,’’ is simply preposterous. The 
history of the fire-insurance stocks proves exactly the contrary, | 

* J. B.,”’ Chicago: The plan you submit seems to be a combination 
of insurance and speculation, I cannot say that it appeals to me. If 
a man wants life insurance, he can get it best and cheapest in the end 
by taking a policy in one of the strongest, old-line companies with 
sufficient assets to guarantee the fulfillment of its contracts These 
outside institutions may or may not succeed; everything depends upon 
the honesty of their management, but who is to guarantee that? The 
great life-insurance companies, like the Mutual Life, the New York 
Life, and the Equitable, are under the supervision of the State insur- 
ance department, and surrounded by the safeguards of our statutes, 
which have now become quite sufficient to protect the interests of 


policy-holders. 
c~n 
JS he Heamt - 


For Nervous Women 


cash and invested assets in excess of liabilities. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N. C., says: ‘It is pleas- 


ant to the taste, and ranks among the best of nerve tonics for 
nervous females.” 


Dr. Dys’ Toilet Sachets. 


HERE is the season when our beauties must take judicious 
care of their complexion, glowing with freshness, and of which 
they are so justly proud. With Dr. Dys’ Toilet Sachets they 
will always look young. There are several kinds of Sachets, so 
that the various kinds of complexions may be sure of finding 
the quality which must suit them best. Prospectus free. V. 
Darsy, 129 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 

Food for Babies 
must be nourishing and suitable, and by “suitable food” is 
meant a food which a child will properly digest and assimilate. 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for forty years has 
been the leading infant food. Book entitled ‘‘ Babies ” sent free. 
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THE START OF THE INDIAN RACE. 
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THE WEDDING CEREMONY AT THE FAIR-GROUND—PARSON 10M UZZELL OFFICIATING. 


CELEBRATION OF FRONTIER DAY AT CHEYENNE, 


THE EXCITING FINISH OF THE INDIAN RACE—** WOLF” WINNING. 
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| Fall Festivals in the West. 


STATE and county fairs are the great annual fall attrac- 
tions in the New England, Eastern, and Western States. But 
fall festivals of corn, fruit, and flowers, respectively, are the 
annual attractions of the West and the Pacific coast. These 
partake of various characteristics peculiar to the respective 
localities. For instance, Wyoming has a celebration called 
** Frontier Day ”; Kansas, its corn festivals ; California, its 
feasts of flowers ; Colorado, its ‘‘ Festival of Mountain and 
Plain.” 

The annual celebration of Frontier Day at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., herewith illustrated, is intended to commemorate 
the stirring events which marked the early settlement of 
the vast plain region of Wyoming and the adjoining States 
and Territories. The celebration includes representations of 
stirring scenes of frontier life, contests with the rifle and the 
bow, Indian pony and foot-races, war-dances, wild-horse rac- 
| ing, bronco-‘‘ busting,” and so on. One of the most pleasant 
incidents of the recent celebration of Frontier Day at Chey- 


enne was the wedding of a couple on the fair-grounds in the 
presence of an enormous crowd. Our artist presents some of 
| the best features of this exceedingly interesting affair. The 
sports at Cheyenne continued for two days, special trains were 
run, and thousands of visitors from every section of the State 
participated in the celebration, which was one of the most 
| successful affairs of the kind that the State has ever wit- 
nessed. The zest with which the Indians entered into the 
sports was characteristic, and the event was as enjoyable to 
them as it was to the white residents. The Indians carried 
off a number of the prizes. 
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Courtesy of the Philadelphia Press. 


THE OPENING OF THE NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION OF PHILADELPHIA—SCENE ON THE ESPLANADE.—[SEE PaGE 278,] 
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COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE GRAND NAVAL 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT MARINE PAGEANT EVER WITNESSED ON THIS CONTINENT TESTIFIES TO TUE AFFECTIONS OF THE AME 
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Salutes from Fort Han 


‘DE -AT NEW YORK ON FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th. 


FOR ITS GREAT N& 


HERO—THE INSPIRING SPECTACLE AS SEEN FROM THE STATUE OF LIBERT'Y.—Drawn By F, CRESSON SCHELL 
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SOAP 


USED 


HERE |i 





THE J. B, WILLIAMS Co,, Glastonbury Conn. 
Dear Sirs : — 


city yesterday. 
asked if he could be shaved. 


his life. 


world, 


Depots : London, 





I enclose a picture taken by me in one of the leading barber shops in this 
While awaiting ‘‘my turn,” the old gentleman in the chair entered and 
Being told that he could, he asked what soap they used, and 
said if they didn’t use WILLIAMS’ Soap he would go elsewhere. 
ninety-three years old, and had used nothing but WILLIAMS’ Soap for more than half of 

That many years ago his face had been badly poisoned in a shop, where one of the 
so-called cheap soaps was used, and he had suffered agonies. 
and went to one where WILLIAMS’ Soap was always used, Since then he had fought shy 
of all barbers who did not use ‘*‘WILLIAMS’ SOAP.’’ 

Very Respectfully, 1. W. URQUHARr, 


MORAL: Protect yourself by insisting that your barber uses 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP. Accept no substitute from deal- 


ers if you shave yourself. Williams’ Soaps are sold all over the 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Paris, 


He stated that he was 


He at once quit that shop 


Detroit, Mich. 


Dresden, Sydney. 








THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Crade Pianos. 
Cautioa.—The buying public will please not con 
found the genuine SUH MER Piano with one or a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—_O—-H——-M—_E-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms F.fth Ave., cor. 22d St. 





LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 


HE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrivai- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street, A favorite hote! 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


| A Curious and Common Accident 


The Dunlop tire to pneumatic tires is that of 
can be put on and the valve shearing off against 
taken off with the rim, thus necessitating the 

purchase of a new tire. This is 
caused by the tire * creeping ” 
or moving around the wheel, 
and is common to all tires which 
are cemented to the rim, 





It cannot oecur in the Dunlop 
Detachable Tire, which is held 
on the rim by inflation and does 
not depend upon treacherous 
cement. 
Avo other tools than 


these Booklet of any dealer or of us 


THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY, 


Belleville, N. J. - Chicago, HII. 





A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


Pattiser’s AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 


BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT. 


This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 


If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 


book, Palliser’s American Architecture ; 


or, Every Mana 


Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects. 


There 1s not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 


interested that can afford to be without it. 
everybody buys it. 
issued on Building. 


ltis a practical work and 
The bést, cheapest and most popular book ever 
Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 


size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 

of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 

views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of constriction, 

no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C ottages, 

Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 


ces = = ~ 


his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. 


suburbs, town and country houses for the farm, 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 

Churches, and other public buildings,together 

with specifications, form of contract, anda 

large amount of information on the erection 

of buildings, selection of site, employment 

of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 

but I will send it in paper cover by mail, 

ostpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and study it before 
you commence. This should be 
ee first step toward building a 

ouse, SO as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you want and find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on planning the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 
dred but that will tell you that 
The reason of this is he starts to 


build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 


imaginations, 
with them, 


About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 


The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 
as they are called on to build every day in the week. 
There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book. 


| Grance 


| agent and an experienced chaperon. 
| will be spent on the Battle-field of Gettysburg, a 

















| . A TRIUMPH 


Reader, do you know what real 


OF SCIENCE. | 


cocoa 18 ¢ 


To economical house 


wives and wide-awake people generally, the best cocoa and that of Van 


Houten are synonymous terms, 


The cocoa manufactured by that well 


known firm isa preparation from the very best cocoa beans, and eon 


tains all the valuable nutritive and stimulating ; 


coeoa, The eocoa bean 
which is the principle of the 


contains an alkaloid called 


yroperties natural to 
rheobromine,” 


a “eup that cheers, but does not inebriale.” 
rhe great point of difference between the stimulating 


properties 


of alcohol, and that of theobromine is, thut 


the use Of the former causes a subsequent depression, 
Which is proportioned tothe amount of stimulation it 


has previously 


brought about; 


the use of the latter 


(theobromine) is unattended by such unpleasant after 


effects. Of course, only a 


first-class cocoa, such as 


Van Houten’s wi | work in the aforesaid manner, That cocoa has been 


described as “Atriumph of science! 


uble and easy of assimi 


Tt 


tis quite pure, extremely sol- 


lation and digestion by the weakest stomach. 


It costs but atrifle, being less than one cent per cup; and it is the 
simplest drink to make ready, of the whole catalogue of possible bev- 


erages. 
it you will certainly exclaim: 


It smells so good, and tastes so « 


lelicious, that when you try 





HAVE YOU 


WAN HOUTEN’S EATING CHOCOLATE 2] 


“Ah! indeed, it is a triumph of science!” 
) 


TRIED — 





HOW THEY SEEMED 
TEACHER—“‘ Now, Robert, what is the short 
est day in the year and what is the longest?” | 

Robert—** The last day of vacation and the | 


first day of school, ma’am,.”—Judge, 


AT 
‘TH 


now, don’t you ¢“” 


BAR 
bet 


HARBOR, 


PoOMMY you wish papa was here 


Vamma—* T guess [ do, Tommy.” 
Tommy 
York, 


Vamma- 


** And he wishes you were in New 

doesn't he ?” 

*T guess he does.” 

Tommy—" But, mamma, this wishing is very 

silly, because if he were down here and we were 

in New York, wouldn’t 
Judye, 


it be the same thing 7” 


Dr. SteGERT's Angostura Bitters are the 
cacious stimulant to the appetite 


most effi- 


THE Sohmer Piano is an instrument that is an orna- 
ment to any parlor 





ONE trial will prove the efficacy of Abbott's, the 
Original Angostura Bitters, to give strength to body 
and brain. At vour grocer’s or druggist’s 


Walter! A dozen on half-shell, some celery, and 
a pint of Cook's Imperial Champagne Extra Dry. | 
wish to dine with the gods, 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINsLow’'s. Sooru- 
ING Syrve should always be used for children teeth- | 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 5 cents a jar 


ALL THE 


POPULARITY GAUGi 


YEAR 


D BY 


ROUND. 


No PaRTICULAR SEASON 

Tue fact is now established that the most success- 
ful railway route, whether you take it in the spring, 
summer, autumn, or winter, is the Rio Grande West 
ern Railway, the only transcontinental line passing 
directly through Sait Lake City, that quaint and pict 
uresque city on the shores of America’s Dead Sea 
The climate of Utuh and Colorado is temperate the 
year round, which makes the travel over the Rio 
Western Railway, in connection with either 
the Denver and Kio Grande or Colorado Midland rail 
roads, an unbounded success and delight. The din- 
ing-car service is unparalleled. The road operates 
only the newest of Pullman palace aod ordinary 
sleeping-car equipment, as well as free reclining chair 
cars. For illustrated matter apply to or write any of 
the following general agents: W. H. Snedaker, 14 
Montgomery, San Francisco; J. D, Mansfield, 253 
Washington, Portland; W. ©. McBride, 47 East 
Broadway, Butte; E. Copland, 215 Dearborn, Chi- 
cago; or George W. Heintz, Acting General Passen 
ger Agent, Salt Lake City. 





AN AUTUMN OUTING. 


GeTTYSBURG, LURAY, NATURAL BRIDGE, 
SPRINGS, RICHMOND, AND WASHINGTON. 


Hor 


An eleven-day poreeney conducted tour of the 
Vennsylvania Railroad Company to the Battle-field 
f Gettysourg, Luray Caverns, Natural Bridge, Vir- 
cinia Hot Springs, and the cities of Richmond and 
Washington will leave New York and Philadelphia 
na special train of parlor-cars on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 19th. The party will be in charge of a tourist 
A whole day 





carriage drive with lectures by an able guide being 
inciuded in the ticket. Ample time will be allowed 
at Luray and Natural Bridge to view the wondrous 
natural formations, and at the Hot Springs two 


| days will be ages. The season at this great autumn 


} resort in the 


autiful mountains of Virginia wil be 
atits height. At Richmond and Washington oppor- 
tunities will be presented to visit all the points of 
interest under intelligent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary ex 


| penses, is $65 from New York, $63 from Philadel- 


phia, and proportionate rates from other.points. 
For detailed itinerary apply to ticket agents; to 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J ; 
or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 


senger Agent. Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
$3 a | ay Sure absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
‘in Ghee thet 


s fully; ber we ¢ tee a clear pro- 
ay’s work, absolutely sure, write at once 








Send us youraddress 
and we willshow you 
how to make $3 aday 
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The Purest 


allenic 
‘ 
‘ 


| 
: 


The soap forthe 
every-day soap tray 


Swift an4 Company, Makers, Chicago 
WY 101 


Condensed 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.”’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


CASH 











for acceptable ideas. State if patented 
S ©° t CURED while 
ure 
trictur : 
dissolve in three hours, curing while you sleep. Curcs 
DRBILIT 
Sanden 
home self-treatment for weak- 
sleep. Over six thousand 
Men,” explains all, and is sent in plain sealed 
any of my offices. 
Chicago: 183 So. Clark Street. Bdston :; 188 


The Patent Record, Baltimore.Md. 
and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. J. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 

You Sleep 
8,000 Cured in 
one year. 

Dr. Carter’s GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, digest 
and forever remove STRICTURE in 15 days. ougies 
Enlarged Prostate. Valuable treatise free. 

ST. JAMES ASS'N, DEP’T 135 BOND HILL,O 
I offer in 
my Dr. 

a Beco 
Belt a perfect and scientific 
nesses. You wear it at night. 
It gives strength while you 
cured during 1898, My little 
book, ‘Three Classes of 

envelope free. I answer all letters personally, 

or the belt may be seen and current tested at 

Dr, L. W. SANDEN, 
826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Tremont Street. Philadel» ia ; 924 Chestnu 
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ARRIVAL OF THE THIRTEENTH REGIMENT MINNESOTA VOLUNTEERS AND 


Still Entering the Golden Gate. 


THE MINNESOTA AND Soutsa DAKOTA VOLUNTEERS, RETURN 
ING FROM MANILA, WARMLY GREETED. 


San Francisco, September 11th, 1899.—The Thirteenth Regi- 
ment of Minnesota Volunteers arrived on the transport Sheri- 
dan on September 7th, and with them came the South Dakota 
men, both good fighting regiments who have won their spurs in 
the Philippines. Both regiments had had trouble with their 


officers which threw a sort of damper over the home-coming.’ 


In the South Dakota regiment several officers were under ar- 
rest, and in the Minnesotans there was the most extreme cold 
ness between Colonel Ames and the inferior officers. Quite a 
delegation of State officials and members of the Legislatures of 
Minnesota and South Dakota was present to welcome the men, 
and on Monday Governor Lind, of Minnesota, arrived, with 
Governor Lee, of South Dakota, a close second. 

The two regiments marched through the streets of San Fran- 
cisco on the morning of September 9th, flags flying, cannon 
roaring, bells ringing, and all the usual accompaniments of 
home coming volunteers. It happened to be a holiday in San 
Francisco— Admission Day—and the entire population turned 
out to see the marching men. The Minnesotans are a very fine 
regiment—one of the finest that went out during the war. They 
return in fairly good physical condition, their losses not having 
been as heavy as those of some other regiments, though they 
have seen much service 

The South Dakota men also look rugged and well, as though 
the remembrance of the bracing mountain air had stood them 
in good stead-in dank Luzon. The returned men from the 
Northwest have been extensively entertained. The Idaho bat- 
talions entertained the Minnesotans at luncheon after their 
march, while the Wyoming batteries and the North Dakota 
regiment were hosts for the South Dakotas. Later the North- 
westerners were féted by the Californians. It was of tne South 
Dakota men that General Charles King said, when he saw them 
in action : ‘‘ There goes the American soldier, and all hell can’t 
stop him.” - MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


A Brave Soldier’s Big Pie. 


Wicuita, Kan., September 11th, 1899.—Returning soldiers 
of the famous Twentieth Kansas who have just reached home 
from the Philippines unanimously agree that one great thing is 
lacking in army life. The American soldiers would be content 
were one want satisfied. They want pie—mother’s pie—issued 
as rations. But the army quartermaster knows as little of pie 
as a Chinaman. While other rations come regularly and toler- 
ably well cooked, these soldiers say that the great aching void 


SEPTEMBER tH, AT SAN FRANCISCO, 


for pie grew on apace, until now some of the boys would gladly 
give a month’s pay for a good big pie. 

Arthur Philipps, who lives at Mulvane, and was a private in 
Company H, Tenth Pennsylvania Regiment, came home this 
week and was greeted by his townspeople in a unique and fit- 
ting manner. He had previously written home in regard to 
pie. When the neighbors learned he was nearing home they 
determined to arrange a satisfactory welcome. Accordingly 
they baked a pie four feet wide and six feet long and filled it 
with apple mince-meat and everything else that goes to make 
up a good pie. 

A big reception was held in the opera-house, and the pie laid 
ona large table on the stage. No one else was allowed to eat 
the pie, and, be it said to the soldier’s credit, he devoured the 
pie during that night, and actually called for more. This 
should be a warning to friends who desire to please heroes of 
the Philippine campaign. WILLIAM RICHARD DRAPER, 


A Bicycle on a [lonument. 


IT has come 
to this at last ; 
the bicycle has 
taken its place 
with the harp, 
the wreath, 
the anchor, 
and the brok- 
en sheaf as 
a mortuary 
emblem. 
What could 
speak louder 
for the per- 
petuity of the 
wheel, of the 
hold it has 
taken on the 
hearts of men, 
than this? 
Mr. Thomas 

T. W. DAVIS, THE VENERABLE BICYCLER. Ww. 
the name of the man who did it. He lives in Peoria, Ill., and 
he is seventy-one years old. Mr. Davis has been a bicycle 
enthusiast for years, and advancing age finds his ardor un- 
abated. He is a member of. the League of American Wheel- 
men, of the Century Road Club, and wears a number of medals 
awarded him for good records of various kinds. He has rid- 
den altogether 67,403 miles in the past ten years, or more than 
twice the distance around the globe. Mrs. Davis died last June, 





Davis is. 


SOUTH DAKOTA VOLUNTEERS, ON THE TRANSPORT “SHERIDAN,” 


and a family monument was erected over her resting-place, 
with a space left vacant for the name of Mr. Davis himself 
when he shall have gone the way of all the earth. Above this 
space the figure of an up-to-date bicycle has been inscribed, em- 





























THE BICYCLER’S MONUMENT. 


blematic of an agency which has brought much joy and bright- 
ness as well as health and length of life to Mr. Davis. He sees 
no reason why he should not leave this memorial of his devotion 
to the wheel for other generations to look upon, and possibly 
that some may emulate his example, 
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{BEECHAMS} 


| But they bound him over to keep the peace 








y Bottle Sterilized 


We sterilize every bottle of Schlitz Beer after 


we bottle and seal it. 


This seems a useless precaution after all the care 
we take in the brewing. But it is one of the ex- 
tremes we go to rather than risk a touch of impurity. 

That is the end of the process. 

After we have brewed beer in air tight caldrons, 
cooled it in filtered air, then filtered the beer, then 
sterilized it, impurity is impossible. 





| is pure beer, consequently 
healthful. It is well aged, 
therefore it will not cause 
biliousness. 
cian will 


Your physi- 
recommend 


Schlitz, the Beer that made Milwaukee famous. 


Dictionary Free. 


We will send you a 200 page up-to-date Webster Pocket Dictionary upon 
receipt of two-cent stamp, to pay postage. Address, SCHLITZ, Milwaukee. 


| 










J 
Improve the 
general health. 
10certs & 25cents, 
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HIS NAME IS LEGION. | 
HE is an every-day, quiet man ; 
He doesn’t go much on noise. 
He would rather stay with his wife at home 
Than be down town with the boys. 


He goes to the country on fourth of July, 
Gives political rallies the sack ; 
The night that Dewey got back.—Judge. 


\ FORECAST. 


Wits Briton’s race we've raced a bit : 
And "twill be found, when all is done, 
If there’s ‘‘a rock on which we split,” 
A Sham-rock will not be the one. 
—Judge. 
AFTER all, the most eloquent passages in 
modern literature are those which, for some 


subtle purpose of genius, have been omitted.— 
Judge. 

























lifornia 
is a land of sunshine, 


more delightful in winter 
% than the Mediterranean. 


There are ancient monastic ruins; 


picturesque types of Spanish and 
Indian life; cultivated valleys of 
incredible fertility and loveliness, 
and mountains and meadows 
ablaze with wild flowers in solid 


masses of gorgeous color. 


The Santa Fe Route 


“gee is the shortest and most comfort- 

able route to California. Send for 

illustrated descriptive books and particulars of 
rates and service, 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 


Admiral - 
Dewey___= 


Size, 164, x 23 inches 


Printed on Plate Paper in Eight Colors 


oe 


Magnificent double-page, 
full-length portrait of the 
famous admiral, being a 
reproduction in eight 
colors of Christy’s beau- 
tiful pastel drawing. . . 


ae 


Sent on receipt of 10 Cents. 


es 2s 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
110 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


THE ADMIRAL DEWEY WATCH 


SOUVENIRS OF THE SPANISH WAR 


Daily Reminders of the Destruction of Our Good Battleship «: Maine,’’ and the Magnificent Victory of Admiral Dewey 


Dewey Watch 


For Gentlemen. 





WE want i 
finis 

one at anywhere near. their intrinsic value, for they will be treasured and handed down from father to son and from mother to daughter as reminders of one of the most im- 

portant and thrilling epochs in the history of our great and glorious nation. 


SPECIAL TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


We will send LESLIE’S WEEKLY one full year and the Dewey Watch for Gentiemen for a remittance of $6.00 


«-HANDSOME.. 


t distinctly understood that these watches are not cheap affairs gotten up simply to sell. The movements are good; the cases genuine, finely 
ed; open face, accurate timekeepers, and will prove thoroughly satisfactory. 


IF YOU MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY YOU WILL REGRET iT - = 
CASES ARE MADE FROM STEEL TAKEN FROM THE WRECK OF THE BATTLESHIP “MAINE” 

WE consider ourselves fortunate in being able to offer these watches to readers of Leslie’s 
Weekly, owing to the fact that the number of watches is limited, because Only 1,200 
pounds of steel were saved from the battleship ; and while this will make a good 

many watch cases, the demand will exceed the supply a good many times over, so it is safe to 


say that if you want one of these watches VOW J/S THE 7/ME 70 GETIT. 


THESE WATCHES ARE GUARANTEED.—The movements of these watches 
are of the best American manufacture and are guaranteed. 
watches fails to keep good time, the manufacturers agree to repair or replace it if returned to 
us within one year from date of sale. This is the guarantee of the manufacturer to us and to 


you. You are thus doubly protected. 


If, with fair usage, either of these 


READ CAREFULLY ALL THAT FOLLOWS 


Dewey Watch 


For Ladies 


oe 
WITH HANDSOME 
CHATELAINE 


THE CASES ARE GENUINE.—The back and the rim encircling the crys- 


tal are made from steel recovered from the wreck of the battleship ‘* Maine.”’ 


*¢¢ ¢ 


All of the steel saved, about 1,200 pounds, was sold by the United States Government to 


the W. F. Doll Mfg. Co., who make these watches for us, and the letter of the commander in 
charge of the delivery of stores for the Government, given below, is proof that these cases 
are genuine. The steel has been chemically treated, giving the case the rich deep-blue color 
of gun metal, which is so popular to-day and used in the manufacture of expensive jewelry. 


WHAT ADMIRAL DEWEY THINKS 


U. S. NAVY YARD 

New York, February I1, 1899. 
This is to certify that the U. S. Government 
through their representative at the New York 
Navy Yard has delivered to the W. F. Doll 
Manufacturing Company, New York,the Steel 
recovered from the wreck of the Battleship 
MAINE (about 1,200 Ibs.) being the entire 

amount of steel saved. 
W. A. GIBSON, 

Commander, U.S. N., 

In Charge General Delivery of Stores. 


.HISTORICAL.. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY *« « ‘“ TT) 
he price of these watches to persons who do not care to subscribe to LESLIE’S WEEKLY is $10.00 each, postpaid by registered mail. 


Address JUDGE COMPANY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OF THE DEWEY WATCH 


FLAGSHIP O_ymptIA, MANILA, Oct. 21, 
W. F. DoLit Mee. Co., 


1898. 





Gentlemen :—I beg you to accept my hearty 
thanks for the beautiful watch you so kindly 
sent me. It reached me yesterday and is the 
admiration of all who have seen it. I wish 
also to express my appreciation of the kindly 
sentiments contained in your note of Sep- 


tember 3d. Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE DEWEY. 
. PRICELESS... 


Dewey Watch for Ladies 66 66 ad 





«PRACTICAL.. 


In a few years it will be impossible to buy one of these watches from any 


« =9.00 








NAILED. 


RUNNER-IN—** That kind of coat, sir, we have sold up to date for fifteen dollars. 


We are now offering them for five.” 
THE DESIRED CUSTOMER—‘* 
been gouging people to that extent !” 





And you’ve g 


ot the gall to openly admit that you’ve 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md 


CANADIAN PAactFic RAILWAY 


Leaving New York daily 
until further notice. 


“THE IMPERIAL LIMITED.” 


Four and One-half Days to Pacific Coast. 
Luxurious 
' Sleeping and Drawing-room Cars, 
Dining-Cars with Unsurpassed Cuisine, 
rHROUGH 
Bannf, the Switzerland of America; 
The Picturesque Rockies ; 
To All Points on the Pacific Coast. 
CONNECTING 
At Vancouver with the Steamers of the 
Trans-Pacific and Canadian Australian 
Royal Mail Steamship Lines 
FOR 
CHINA AND JAPAN, THE PHILIPPINES, 
HONOLULU, AUSTRALIA. 


PASSING 


For pamphlets and information write to any 


Canadian Pacific Agents. 








COLLARS 
™° CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N.Y. 


yy 
WILLIAM BARKER / 
COMPANY. 























| 


Moench) 


Direct Importers 


Oriental Rugs 
Rich Designs and Colorings 


for Drawing Rooms, Reception 
Rooms, Dining Rooms, Halls, etc. 


Foreign and Domestic 
Carpets. 


New and exquisite patterns and col- 


orings by our own artists. 


ws A> 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


1 YVOIAL ocomotor Ataxia oahu 
at last. Doctors puzzled, Pro 
youseee —_ at the return 
to health ot patients be Lay by 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD. Nb ‘NERV E FOOD. 


Write me abont your case. Will send proof of cures 
with advice tree, Dr. Chase, 224 N. tOth St., Phila., Pa. 








Leslie’ ~ Weekly 





The Great National Medium—Circulates Every- 


where—Read by Everybody— 


Best Advertisers. 


LESLIE’S 


Patronized by the 


Let us give you Figures for 
your Fall and Winter Advertising . . . 


. , 


WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE ALWAYS 


ag cmington 


STANDS THE TEST OF CONSTANT SERVICE 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 Posie New York 







Typewriter 
























Genuine with 


blue :~— 


ACTIVE MEN 


who can’t make time for luncheon 
without missing an engagement, will 
find that a cup of 


LIEBIG 


— COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF can be made in one mo- 

| ment, which will renew the strength 

| and vitality and prevent exhaustion. 
Keep a jar in your office, 
save your health, 


this signature 


It will 




















Walter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 























ap???” 2322333: 
a W 
o—" = Ne 2 e 
Costs Less Be sure that 
than the Package 
One Cent bears our 
a Cup. Trade-Mark. 
oo .° 
Trade-Mark 
EEE 


A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


“IF 1 HAD ONLY KNOWN 


& OF THIS YEARS AGO” 


preserves? 
AND KEEPS IT FREE FROM DANDRUFF 


ED.PINAUDS 
EAU DE 
QUININE 


HE HAIR, ie SCALp 
CLEANSES 





>F0a SALE [VERY WHERE, 





DON’T SEW ON BUTTONS! 
K Bachelor’s Buttons made T 
\ with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners 

sliponinajiffy. Pressalittie 
lever—they hold like grim 

death, but don’t injure the 

' fabric. Instantly released 
when desired. By mail, llc. 

each. Llus, catalogue show- 


ing collar buttonsand other 
useful novelties made with 
uest 


these fasteners, free on re 
American Ring Co., Box | $5, Water ury, Conn 








One Step to 
Success 


From a poor position to a/| 
Gped one whew Senet Nimo | 

andreds of our students /| 
have advanced directly from 
the shop to positionsas Me. | 





chanical or Arebitect- i 
ural leaf or htsmen, || 
Electrica fcam En- 
gineers, itects, 


forvevere,. , OAT 
Cc orresgondente Ste. 
nograp erg and Rook- 
hespers. e guarantee to 
give you a thorough tech- 
nical education by mail. 
Mention the profession you 
wish to enter. 
The International Correspondence Schools, Box 1158, 
SCR ANTON, PA, 








DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


in the front door. Faste 
them to the pocket or waist 
band with a key chain secure: 
by the Improved Wash 
burne Patent Fastener 
Slips on easily, grips like gri: 
ce +. 8 te ar me fabri 


a @ es remae 
Strengthens 
System 
Body 

Brain 

and Nerves. 


VIN 
ARIAN 


| (MARIANI WINB) 


| No other preparation has ever received so many 
voluntary testimonials from eminent people as the 
world-famous Mariani Wine 


| Appetizer 


Before Meals 


Digestive 


After Meals 


Tonic 


At All Times 































To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & CO 
52 West 15th Street, New York City, will be sent, post- 
paid, book containing portra‘ts with indorsements of 
Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops, 
and other interesting matter. Mention this paper. 








| There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


Kodaks 








make photography simple, easy. 


$5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 


with 
Absolute 
Purity 


Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 





Perfection 
of Quality 


S. RAE & CO., 


| dealers or by mail, 





Every Day 
in the Year 











“‘Chicago-Portland Special” 


CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


N® change of cars; meals in dining 
cars a la carte. Buffet smoking 
library car service with barber. Port- 
land, Oregon, evening of third day. 
The best of everything if your ticket 
reads over the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway. Address any ticket 














agent, or 
461 Broadway, NEW YORK 
368 Washington Street, anes 
193 Clark Street, - caGo 
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= —LAKE SHORE LIMITED—The New York Central. 




















